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Chronicle 


Home News.—The Senate passed the Mississippi 
Flood bill on March 28 in record time by a vote of 70-0. 
The measure as adopted was known as the Jones bill, 
and there was no debate preceding the 
vote. The controversial point of local 
contributions was accepted in principle, 
but it was declared that the localities had already paid 
enough. Work is to be done from Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
instead of from Cairo, IIl., to the Gulf. The plan of the 
Army Engineers is accepted, instead of that of the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission. Levees and spillways are 
to constitute the main part of the scheme. A board is 
constituted composed of the Secretary of War, the Chief 
of Engineers of the Army, a representative of the River 
Commission, and two civilian engineers, to be appointed 
by the President. The total cost is estimated at $325,- 
000,000. The bill then went to the House. 

The controversy between Governor Smith and Senator 
Nye continued with a letter from the latter and a reply 
from Mr. Smith. The Governor called for an apology 

for the “unwarranted abuse” to which 
Politics he had been subjected by the Senator 
who had charged him with “aiding the 
scoundrels ” by his able defense of himselt. Further 


Flood 
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political news centered around the primaries for presi- 
dential delegates. In April such elections will have been 
held in Ohio, Wisconsin, Michigan, Missouri, New York, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and Nebraska. By 
the end of the month the fate of Mr. Hoover will be 
known, with that of Smith still very doubtful. 

A new Farm Relief bill was accepted by the House 
Agricultural Committee. The debenture plan of help- 
ing farmers to market a surplus was rejected, and the 

equalization fee adopted instead, by 
a which the farmers themselves would be 

taxed for this purpose. Several minor 
controversial features were eliminated, and the Federal 
Farm Board to be created is directed to endeavor to 
stabilize the industry by loans to cooperatives before re- 
sorting to the fee. 

In response to the resolution of Senator Wagner, the 
Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis, submitted his figures 
on involuntary unemployment. He estimated them as 
numbering 1,970,000, a _ considerable 
drop over the figures of 1921, but a great 
increase over those of last year. The 
American Federation of Labor at the same time estimated 
unemployment of its members at eighteen per cent. 

The new Radio legislation was signed by the President, 
having been passed by both houses. It continues the life 
of the Federal Radio Commission for another year, re- 

duces the time of licenses from three 
ectahath a years to three months, provides for 

“equal” distribution of radio service 
over the five zones, thus principally doing justice to the 
South, and for “equitable” distribution among the 
States in those zones. 


Involuntary 
Unemployment 


Canada.—The third reading of a bill by which chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age would be forbidden ad- 
mission to motion-picture theaters, whether or not they 

were accompanied by adults, was re- 
ae Sear ported carried in the Quebec Legislative 

Assembly by a vote of 57 to 5. The 
measure was introduced by the Premier but the 
issue was not considered along the lines of party divisions. 
The bill was designed after the tragedy in Montreal in 
which seventy-eight children were killed in a motion- 
picture theater. The only opposition to the measure was 
based on the age-limit, contention being made that it 
was higher than the marriageable age, and also than 
that of legitimate employment in factories. 
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France.— Following upon the proscription attached 
last year by the Holy See to the newspaper, L’ Action 
Frangaise, and to certain writings of the Royalists, MM. 
Maurras and Daudet, Cardinal Dubois, 
Archbishop of Paris, issued instructions 
to the French clergy, on March 28, pro- 
hibiting the administration of the Sacraments to the mem- 
bers or followers of the “school” of the Action 
Francaise. Former adherents of this naturalistic school 
are to be required to make a written renunciation of its 
tenets, without reservation. Priests are still allowed to 
assist at the marriage of recalcitrants, but not to celebrate 
Mass or impart the nuptial blessing. 


L’ Action 
Francaise 


Germany.—In the report presented on March 22. 
by a committee of the Reichstag which has had under 
investigation for the last eight years the causes of the 
collapse of the imperial Government in 
the World War, the Socialists were ab- 
solved of all responsibility. The na- 
tional losses at the time were ascribed by the committee to 
a combination of circumstances and it was stated in the 
report that no proof had been forthcoming to sustain the 
charges against the radicals. It was considered significant 
that even the Nationalists who had been the accusers of 
the Socialists voted approval of the report———On March 
27, notwithstanding charges of the Democratic and So- 
cialist opposition parties that the Government was use- 
lessly engaged in augmenting naval armaments in the 
Baltic, the Reichstag approved in the second reading a 
bill providing for the construction of a 10,000-ton cruiser 
at the estimated cost of 80,000,000 marks. The Reich- 
stag’s vote insured final adoption of the naval authorities’ 
recommendations. 


Reichstag 
Measures 


India.—A summary of Catholic conditions published 
in the Vienna weekly, Schoenere Zukunft, indicates some 
notable progress. The number of Catholics in India, 
Burma and Ceylon now totals 3,240,000. 
There has been an increase of more than 
one million since 1911; the increase from 
1887, when the Hierarchy was established, to 1911 was 
also about one million. The Hierarchy, at present, in- 
cludes 10 archbishoprics, 29 bishoprics, 3 Apostolic Vi- 
cariates and 2 Prefectures. The clergy consists of 3,444, 
of whom about 2,000 are natives. The newspapers and 
periodicals number 110. Of these 63 are in English, 7 
in other European languages, and 40 in the various native 
languages. 


Catholic 
Statistics 


Italy —The ninth anniversary of the foundation of 
the Fascisti was marked by the induction into the or- 
ganization of 80,000 youths, the Avanguardisti, the 
“ graduating” group of the junior Fas- 
cist society for boys, called the Balilla. 
Elaborate ceremonies were held in the 
larger cities throughout Italy. In Rome the Premier at- 
tended the initiation in person, but made no address on 
the occasion. 


Reception of 
Avanguardisti 
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Jugoslavia—The Skupshtina passed on March 26, 
the budget of 1928 by a vote of 191 against 11. This 
was a success for the present provisional Government, 
which was formed for the purpose of 
carrying out the budget, and was 
achieved in spite of M. Raditch, the Op- 
position leader, who was expelled from Parliament, and 
the withdrawal of more than 100 Deputies from import- 
ant sessions. It was said that the Government will soon 
attempt to pass a bill stabilizing the dinar, as preliminary 
to the Anglo-American loan, and the debt settlement with 
France. 

A significant proof of unification and progress in the 
Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes is the allotment 
of the Home Ministry to Father Koroshets, leader of the 
Slovene Popular party. Hitherto this 
important portfolio had always been 
held by a Serb, on the assumption that 
Croats and Slovenes were less qualified, as they had had 
little experience of State administration in the past. But 
Dr. Koroshets won such golden opinions during his pre- 
vious tenure of office as Minister of Railroads and Com- 
munications, that his present appointment excites no ad- 
verse comment even from his political opponents. There 
is general confidence that party politics will play no role 
in his scheme of reforms and that is why the Serbian 
Radical party, biggest in the country, has ceded into his 
hands what they were often accused of claiming as their 
own prerogative. Father Koroshets is a man of few 
words but of very telling acts who defended effectively 
the national interests of his people against the German- 
ization practised in the late Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
With Dr. Koroshets in the Home Ministry and Dr. Ma- 
rinkovitch in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, the new 
Cabinet boasts of the two strongest and most representa- 
tive men in the country. Dr. Marinkovitch, who has 
close family ties with distinguished Americans, is fully 
alive to the advantage for Jugoslavia of connection with 
the United States in cultural, scientific and commercial 
spheres. He has stressed this repeatedly in the Belgrade 
Skupshtina and outside. 


Budget 
Passed 


The 
Cabinet 


Mexico.—It was announced on March 27 that the 
long-standing dispute over Mexico’s oil legislation had 
at last been settled through the good offices of Ambas- 
sador Morrow. The settlement took 
the form of executive regulations putting 
into effect the congressional legislation 
passed some time ago. It was assured that the con- 
fiscatory and retroactive aspects of former legislation 
were absent from the new regulations, though the text of 
the latter had not yet been published at the time of going 
to press. What was allowed to leak out was to the effect 
that rights to former titles will be “confirmed,” thus 
avoiding the term “concession,” and for an indefinite 
period instead of for fifty years. It was not known if 
an attempt would be made to force the oil companies to 
prove their titles, to which they had always been averse, 
or to do that before Morones, to which they were still 


Oil Dispute 
Settled 
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more averse. The oil companies made it known that 
they did not look for a resumption of operations, so the 
settlement could not be looked on as an immediate step 
in restoring Mexico’s finances. The policy of Mr. Mor- 
row became clearer, in that he evidently was forcing the 
Government to settle its disputes, including those over the 
land and agrarian laws, before there was any question of 
floating a loan, which is the sole means by which the 
present economic chaos can be cured. Meanwhile, daily 
accounts came of savage and unbridled attacks on life 
and property everywhere in the Republic, and particularly 
on Catholics who had been known to be faithful to 
their religion. 


Nicaragua.—On March 27, President Diaz requested 
the resignation of the Cabinet and the following day, 
after a series of conferences in which former President 

: Chamorro participated, the formation of 
oo. a new Government was unofficially an- 

nounced. Contrary to expectations the 
reorganized Ministry was not strongly Cuadra-Pasosist, 
but a coalition of apparently warring factions within the 
Conservative party. It was surmised that the President’s 
move was a gesture to put the party into condition for 
making a strong election campaign and for healing the 
disputes occasioned by the problem of American super- 
vision of the elections. As announced the new Cabinet 
included: Dr. Joaquin Gomez, portfolio of Foreign Re- 
lations, credited with being a Chamorrista though he aided 
in the establishment of American supervision by resign- 
ing as President of the National Electoral Board, thus 
treating a vacancy for General McCoy; Ricardo Lopez 
Callejas, Minister of Finance, an orthodox Conservative 
but considered to have Chamorrist leanings; Orontes La- 
cayo, Minister of Public Works, a Diaz, and hence pro- 
American, partisan; Virgilio Gurdian, Minister of the In- 
terior, an orthodox Conservative; and Juan Ruiz, Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, a Chamorrista. In spite of 
open attempts in the American press to make it appear 
that the Conservative party was divided, the contrary was 
probably true, and the Conservatives were very optimistic 
about the outcome. 


Poland.—The opening session of the Sejm on March 
27, indicated that its recent dissolution and the new elec- 
tions had not terminated the strife between Parliament 
acide and the Government. Before the new 
Lithuanian Parliament was able to come to order, 
ASsire the appearance of Premier Pilsudski on 
the floor was the occasion for considerable disturbance 
from the Radical benches and the Communists, which was 
not quieted until five of the members had been ejected 
and arrested. Subsequently at the voting for President, 
Vice-Premier Bartel, the Government’s candidate, was 
defeated by the Socialists’ candidate, M. Daszynski, by a 
vote of 206 to 135. As a protest against their defeat, 
after the election the Government bloc left the floor. 
Since the minority Government bloc forces the Premier 
to look either to the Radicals or Conservatives for sup- 
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port, and there were no indications that it would be given, 
it was commonly surmised that the Premier would soon 
abandon the introduction of his promised parliamentary 
reforms and return to dictatorial methods. While affairs 
at home were in disorder, Poland’s relations with Lithu- 
ania took a happy turn by the initiation of discussions 
between representatives of the two countries at Koenigs- 
berg, pursuant to the declarations made by the Govern- 
ments of the respective countries at the December meet- 
ing of the League of Nations. 


Rome.—In an address to the Diocesan Board of 
Rome, on March 25, the Holy Father took occasion to 
criticize the action of a group of professedly loyal Catho- 
Reproof to lics in the Fascist party for their indif- 
National ferent loyalty to the Holy See and their 
Catholic Center os 

too great fondness for the extreme politi- 
cal philosophy of the Fascisti. This group, known as the 
National Catholic Center, rather a bloc than a party, 
in resolutions drafted at a recent meeting in Rome, made 
reference to the pending negotiations between the Holy 
See and the Italian Government on the Roman question 
without any recognition of the different status in equity 
of the parties to the negotiations. After condemning 
this “neutral” stand, the Holy Father continued: 

Far more erroneous and perilous was the distinction made 
between religious policy and ecclesiastical policy . . . equivalent 
to distinguishing between the Catholic religion and the Catholic 
Church—a blasphemous, absurd distinction. It is furthermore 
apparent . . . that there is thus opened up a way to return to 
the old Masonic-Liberal distinction between Catholicism and 
clericalism, . . . a distinction which was the rallying point of 
so many hypocrisies, so many injustices and real persecutions, 
which filled a past not so far away, which, it is to be hoped and 
prayed, will never return. . . . Sad are the things we come to 
tell you, but sadder still that they have been approved and ap- 
plauded by Catholics, 


The protests made by the Pontiff during the past year 
against the encroachments of the Fascist boys’ organiza- 
tion, the Balilla, upon the Catholic Boy Scouts, found an 
echo in his reference to the monopoly of 
of Education education, “not only physical, but even 
Condemned moral and spiritual,” being gradually as- 
serted by the Fascisti. He deplored their interference in 
realms where their teachings revealed either “ opposition 
or ignorance of the most elemental and noteworthy princi- 
ples of pedagogy.” The recent establishmen* of a Na- 
tional Bureau of Physical and Moral Education and the 
nation-wide glorification of the Balilla, the official 
“ feeder” of the Fascist militia, gave point to the protest 
of the Holy Father. 

In a statement issued by the National Catholic Center, 
following the publication in the Osservatore Romano of 
the address of the Pope, the spokesmen of the group de- 
Catholic clared that they had had no intention of 
Center wavering from their full allegiance to 
meaponte the Holy See in any of their utterances, 
and regretted that any of their words or acts had been 
liable to such an interpretation. Mussolini made no direct 
reference to the affair in any public appearance, but 
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did reiterate the claim of the State to virtual monopoly in 
education, when commenting on the reception of the 
militia candidates, referring to the “ universal integral 
education and preparation of the Italian man” as “ one 
of the fundamental, primordial duties of the State.” He 
threatened, too, a further retrenchment of the liberty of 
other boy-welfare groups in favor of the Balilla.—Most 
of the Italian press refrained from comment on the affair, 
but one or two radical Fascist papers charged foreign 


diplomatic influences. 


Russia.—The trial of the German engineers ar- 
rested and imprisoned for unknown charges, in the Don 
industrial region, was said to be announced for the mid- 
dle of April, instead of a fortnight later. 


Case of 
German As yet the real nature of the charges re- 
Engineers mained unrevealed. Dr. Franz Gold- 


man, employe of the General Electric Company, who had 
been released by the Soviet Government, arrived on 
March 23, in Berlin, and made a long oral report to the 
German Government, which was not published. By the 
correspondent of the New York Times the alleged “ plot ” 
in the industrial region was due to mismanagement, owing 
to bureaucratic, autocratic, inefficient methods, resulting 
in dissatisfaction on the part of the labor element. 


League of Nations—The Spanish Government 
made public on March 22, its decision to remain in the 
League, in a reply sent by Premier de Rivera to F. J. 
Urrutia, President of the League coun- 


Spain ; 
Stays in cil. Expressing a desire to collaborate in 
League the “great, disinterested work” of the 


League, the letter adds: 


The Government trusts that the Assembly will determine the 
form and position to which Spain is entitled in order that her 
participation may be efficacious and useful and in conformity 
with her special situation as a great neutral Power during the 
War and her ancient position of creator of civilized nations. 


The announcement of the Spanish decision was re- 
ceived at Geneva with many congratulations. 

A report from Rio Janeiro of March 25, expressed the 
belief that Brazil would not return to the League, in 
spite of the example of Spain. President Luiz was said 
to be opposed to any change of policy 
during his administration. Brazil would 
continue, as heretofore, to cooperate, as 
does the United States, in purely technical matters. Bra- 
zil’s distaste for the League was said to be due chiefly 
to a belief that it was unduly dominated by the Locarno 
Powers, and that the Latin American representatives 
were not there on a suitable basis. 

The Preparatory Disarmament Commission adjourned 
on March 24, after ten days of practically fruitless dis- 
cussion. The report of the Arbitration and Security 
Committee was approved. The reading 
of the old draft convention was pest- 
poned, although copies thereof were sub- 
After a long debate the Rus- 
On 


Brazil to 
Remain Out 


Disarmament 
Conference 
Adjourns 
mitted to all the members. 
sian plans for total disarmament were laid aside. 
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March 22, M. Litvinov, the Soviet delegate, replied at 
length to the strictures of Lord Cushendun. The main 
stress of his reply rested on the zeal for peace which he 
attributed to his Government. The question of civil war, 
raised by Lord Cushendun, was evaded. Argentina and 
China went on record against the Russian total disarma- 
ment plan, claiming only gradual disarmament was feas- 
ible. A new plan was presented by M. Litvinov at the 
stormy session of March 23, demanding its consideration. 
Count Bernstorff, the German delegate, complained bit- 
terly of the Commission’s inaction, and asked that a date 
be set for a full Disarmament Conference. The second 
Russian plan provided for a partial reduction of forces 
varying according to the size of the existing military 
establishments. 

At the close of the session a proposal was made by 
the British Government to the delegates of the Powers 
signatory of the Washington Treaty that a reduction 
should be made in the size of capital 


British 7 . 
Reduction warships and the caliber of guns, and 
Proposal also in the extension of the age limit. 


Mr. Gibson immediately telegraphed the contents of the 
note to Secretary Kellogg, and stated that any comments 
would have to be made from Washington. The proposi- 
tion was practically the same as that proposed by Mr. 
Bridgeman at the recent Naval Conference. No sugges- 
tion was made by the British as to their two superdread- 
noughts, the Rodney and the Nelson. 

Preliminary steps for the First Conference for the 
Codification of International law, which it is hoped to hold 
in 1929, were taken in a session in February of the 
Special Committee of five experts chosen 
for wide knowledge of international 
practice, legal precedents and scientific 
data: Mm. Basdevant (France), Francois (Netherlands), 
Pilotti (Italy), Carlos Castro Ruiz (Chile) and Sir Cecil 
Hurst (Great Britain). Questionnaries will be sent to all 
governments for information and views. 


Law 
Codification 





The meeting of the Catholic Association for 
International Peace during Easter Week in 
Washington brought home to Catholics the need 
for taking serious thought of the influence they 
ought to exert in international affairs. Next 
week, another important series by Joseph Thorn- 
ing, a member of the Association, will begin, en- 
titled, “ The Outlawry of War.” 

“A New Recipe for Wealth” will be a de- 
lightful paper by William Thomas Walsh. 

Professor Muttowski will expose the latest 
move of our bright evolutionists in a readable 
paper called, “ A Confession of Professor Babb.” 

“Bringing Home the Bacon” is the some- 
what unconventional title of an interesting paper 
by R. R. Macgregor. 

The amount contributed by America’s readers 
through this office for the miners in Pittsburgh 
is $6,980.23. 
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Easter Day 


HE greatest of all days begins with the journeying 
through the dark of a few poor women. 

“ On the first day of the week, very early in the morn- 
ing, they came to the sepulcher, bringing the spices which 
they had prepared.” 

Were Mary Magdalen, and Mary the mother of 
James, and Salome, different in taste and inclination 
from the women of all time? If they were living today, 
they would be appealed to purchase sweet spices, and 
a thousand other sweet or delicious or soothing or lus- 
trous or quaint or distinctive or delicate things, far be- 
yond the dreams of even the choicest spice shops of an- 
cient Jerusalem. But they would not be told to buy them 
for the body of the Lord, but for themselves. Whether 
they travel at early dawn, or noon, or night, they would 
be overwhelmed with these appeals, pleading, arguing, 
and suggesting: “Invest in the body’s delight, for it is 
yours.” 

Even the booths of Sion had their tempting alabaster, 
their gold brooches and precious scarabs from the land 
of the Pharaohs. But for these women there was but one 
investment. What they bought, they bought for the body 
of the Lord: “They bought sweet spices, that coming, 
they might anoint Jesus.” 

Was it a wise investment? Out of many possible 
answers comes one at the first glimpse of the Risen 
Christ, that given by the mysterious Gardener to Mary 
Magdalen in the one word, “ Mary.” The joy in the 
Resurrection of Him whom those women loved with an 
affection not of this world or this world’s calculation was 
recompense for the buying of all the spices in the world, 
had they been able to purchase them. 

Is it a wise investment today, to turn a deaf ear to 
some of the insistent appeals that plead for the body’s 
supremacy, and invest rather in Christ’s service, than 
in everything that is sweet to taste, or to wear, or to 
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hear, or to own and handle, or that floods us with new 
and agreeable emotions? 

Strange that even the least restraint, the most ele- 
mentary prudence in such matters is derided in the midst 
of what a recent writer refers to as “this subtle and 
peevish age”! Even the mildest self-discipline, the sim- 
ple norms of self-control on which are built our homes 
and our daily happiness are thought to be outworn. The 
body is the one sure thing. Yet side by side with the 
gay-colored advertisements of things to possess, things 
to consume and things to enjoy, are the tell-tale adver- 
tisements of a “Cypress Lawn,” of a “ Mausoleum of 
Peace,” of a smooth, efficient covering-up of that stark 
reality by which the whole costly investment is shattered 
to pieces in an instant. 

Following the example of those few who groped cau- 
tiously amid the shadows on that Easter morn, there are 
today millions of men and women who despite the lure 
of the age do invest their all in the service of Christ, and 
in doing so, insure even for that body, whose immediate 
comfort they are ready to disregard, a triumph of glory. 
“What is sown in dishonor doth rise in glory; what is 
sown in weakness doth rise in power.” Why invest in 
the perishable and the impossible, when our very destiny 
calls us to be heirs of the imperishable life of the Resur- 
rection ? 


News from Mexico 


OME weeks ago the newspapers carried a dispatch 

to the effect that a priest, Father Antonio Mendez, 
had been shot with five others, after a court martial 
which declared him guilty of having rebelled against thé 
laws of the Republic of Mexico. 

The true story of that judicial murder has now been 
brought to this country by one entirely worthy of cred- 
ence. It will bear telling, for it is a picture in little of 
the true state of that unhappy land. 

Up to last February Father Antonio Mendez lived a 
quiet life in a little village on the sierra of Alvarez where 
he was the parish priest. When the religious laws went 
into effect, he like all other priests took off his cassock 
and did not say Mass in public but did not cease to do 
what he could for the spiritual welfare of his little flock. 
He was a quiet, modest man, and a model priest. 

In the month of February a band of rebels made their 
way across the railroad from the State of Guanajuato, 
where they had been operating, into the State of San 
Luis Potosi, and one night stopped off at the village where 
Father Mendez lived. Seeing this, the good Father, 
sensing his danger, thought better to move for the time 
into the city of San Luis Potosi, where he would be 
safer. 

But it is hard to disguise the priesthood, especially after 
twenty years of it, and on the train he was recognized 
and arrested. 

Now it happened that immediately after his departure 
a troop of Federals clashed with the particular group of 
rebels who had entered Father Mendez’ village and some 
of them were killed. Whereupon, five non-combatants of 
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the village were arrested and thrown into prison with 
their priest. 

They lay there until March 14, 1928. The eve of that 
day orders came from the Department of War in Mexico 
City to the authorities in San Luis Potosi that their 
prisoners were to be tried for treason before a court 
martial. This order could have but one meaning. 

Accordingly they were tried. There was no evidence, 
and the prisoners denied the charge. This fact was tele- 
graphed to Mexico City but the answer, dispatched no 
doubt with a curse for stupidity, returned that they were 
to be executed notwithstanding. The prisoners made it 
clear that they were dying solely on account of their re- 
ligion. 

Two hours later, at sundown, the execution took place. 
All six were lined up together, and a volley was fired 
from a squad of soldiers. When the smoke cleared, 
Father Mendez and Juan Grimaldo were still standing, 
and two others were writhing on the ground. Juan 
Grimaldo was heard to say: “ Pardon them, Lord!” and 
Father Mendez said: “ May mine be the last blood to 
be shed in Mexico!” 

A second volley ensued. One of the victims was still 
alive, Angel Zamarron. Turning over, he cried in un- 
translatable Spanish: Mdtenme bien! “ Kill me right!” 
The coup de grace was given. 

A crowd of the curious and of newspapermen wit- 
nessed the spectacle. 

Universal, a newspaper in Mexico City, is quoted by 
the N. C. W. C. News Service as saying: 

Scarcely a day goes by without giving us unmistakable evi- 
dence of the utter contempt in which human life is held . . 
The fact that we are no longer shocked by the crimes that are 
daily repeated against life, by the taking of life under one pre- 
text or other all over the Republic, can be accounted for only 
by assuming that the Mexican people is losing all notion of 
ethics. 

The fact that these murders are official in character 
does not change the accusation; it deepens its gravity. 
It absolves the Mexican people of the charge, and it 
puts the blame— 

On whom? 

The news comes as this is written that the long-standing 
oil dispute with Mexico has at last been settled. Whether 
it has been settled right or not, is not our concern. The 
probability is, however, that it is a “ paper settlement,” 
unworkable in practice. 

But the immediate result will be that the credit of 
the tyrant and his crew will be enhanced and the day 
of the financial settlement will by that much be hastened. 
The humiliating drama will be played out to its pre- 
destined end. 

But Catholic people are asking, and they are asking 
it with increasing impatience; does this mean that as a 
result of all the “good will” and of all the settlements, 
the Government of Calles is to be rescued from its eco- 
nomic embarrassment, merely so that it can turn a stony 
face to the just demands of a heroic people who are call- 
ing for their religious and civil rights? 

We repeat, and we repeat with the expectation of being 
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heeded, that such a consummation will be one which will 
bring to the American nation a blot upon the pages of 
history. 


Vermont on Federal Schools 


F OLKS down Vermont way have a name for speak- 
ing right out in meeting when they have anything 
to say. And, according to a recent number of the Rut- 
land Herald, “ Established in 1794,” a good many of them 
think that this Federal-control nonsense has gone far 
enough. 

As a specimen of the latest aggression, the Herald 
selects the Curtis-Reid Federal education bill. “ Nat- 
urally,” writes the editor, “it is arousing much resent- 
ment and opposition in the rural and agricultural press.” 
This is indeed an encouraging sign. The first promise of 
the Federalizers was a nice little red schoolhouse in every 
district, erected and maintained free of charge. The 
promise ;was not made so plainly, but that’ was the in- 
ference suggested. A fee here and there, under the easy 
“ fifty-fifty ’ payment plan would be necessary; but the 
collections would be so few and far between that no 
burden would be felt, no hardship encountered. 

The argument was alluring, but the American farmer 
long since gave up the practice of buying gold bricks. 
It did not take him long to discover that what the Fed- 
eralizers had to offer was the worst kind of a fraud. 

The plan meant that all the money ostensibly designed 
for educational purposes had to be contributed directly 
or indirectly by himself. Then it went to Washington 
where deductions would be made for overhead charges. 
After this interesting process, what was left of the money 
might or might not be sent back to the local community. 
If it was to be sent back, the control of the local schools 
had first to be put into the hands of the Washington 
politicians. 

That “ fifty-fifty ” plan has been dropped for the pres- 
ent. But if by the use of political finesse and skulldug- 
gery, the Curtis-Reid bill ever becomes a law, we shall 
not have to wait long before the politicians bring it back. 

Apart from this financial issue, however, we agree with 
the Herald that “the time to make a stand against Fed- 
eral aggression is on this obnoxious and pestilential bill 
for a Federal Department of Education.” Vermont can 
care for her own schools, and she needs no Federal as- 
sistance or “ advice.” The Federal Government has gone 
far enough in seeking to usurp rights which belong to 
the States. “ Unless the line is drawn somewhere, State 
governments and State sovereignty will soon be things 
of the past. Unless the States, through their represen- 
tatives, register their disapproval of further encroach- 
ment, the time will come when State governments, State 
rights and private rights will disappear, and we shall 
have a communal or central oligarchy . . . which will 
run schools, roads, churches, and finally business.” 

Some may complain that there is a whiff of treason 
and ’61 in these remarks. We are unable to agree. It 
seems to us that this rock-ribbed Republican editor from 
the rock-ribbed Republican State of Vermont is simply 
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preaching good Americanism, of the old-fashioned kind 
our great-grandfathers used. We need more of it. Un- 
less we get it, the old-fashioned Constitution that our 
great-grandfathers knew may as well be dropped into 
the waste-basket. 


Are Women Lazy? 


LECTURER who recently came from abroad to 
assail these shores with his theories, began with all 
the fiery shower of a sky-rocket. Unfortunately, he 
broke his rule of never giving an interview, and came 
down like the charred stick. He is now a sadder and 
perhaps a wiser man. For what these bright young men 
in a Western city reported him as saying of our Ameri- 
can women will forever bar him from the title of “popu- 
lar lecturer.” 

The head and front of his offending, it would seem. 
was his remark that women are lazy. 

Probably this gentleman was not thinking of the old- 
fashioned mother who rose at dawn and put aside her 
darning or patching at nine in the evening to go to bed. 
He had never heard of the farmer’s wife who enjoyed 
her first vacation after thirty-five years of married life, 
and then only because while hanging a hook on the barn 
door, she fell from the ladder and broke her leg. 

What he had in mind, he now pretends, were the 
wives of rich men, and ladies whose lives are devoted 
to clubs and politics. The first are nothing but parasites, 
and the second, he thinks, are about as useless as those 
water bugs that continually skate hither and yon on the 
surface of a small pool, but never arrive anywhere. 

As far as our experience, confessedly neither wide nor 
ancient, can testify, “lazy” is not an adjective that can 
fitly be applied to American women. The millions now 
engaged in gainful occupation certainly cannot be so 
classified, nor can any mother of a family who succeeds 
in meeting half her duties. To fulfil them all calls for 
energy and a virtue well nigh heroic. Nor would it be 
fair to say that school teachers, nurses, social workers, 
our nuns, and other women who minister to the mental, 
physical and religious welfare of the community, are 
lazy. The majority of them would not know what dolce 
far niente meant, even in a literal translation. 

Americans in general are not lazy, but very many of 
them are victims of their own misapplied energies. For 
fear of the statisticians we dare not say that longevity 
is becoming rare in the United States. Yet the number 
of men and women who after feverish ’twenties and full 
thirties, suddenly slow down in the dawn of the ’forties, 
when they should be at their best, surely indicates that 
we have never learned the lesson of a proper conserva- 
tion of energies. 

Americans, men and women, are not lazy. In the mad 
race for success, characteristic of this age and country, 
they cannot afford to be anything but energetic. Yet 
sometimes we ask sadly where all this tremendous out- 
pouring of power is bringing us. Are we, after all, water 

bugs? 
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What we need to learn is not how to run faster, but 
whither we are running, and whether it is necessary to 
run at all. A sprint may be necessary to catch the 8:27 
for town, but it is bad policy to try to sprint to the peak 
of Mont Blanc. 


The Senate and the Miners 


of yee investigation conducted by the Senate has re- 
vealed facts which should set every American 
thinking. 

As this Review has repeatedly observed during the 
last ten years, the hostility which exists between the 
miners and the operators is nothing less than war. The 
outbursts which occur almost yearly are not “ battles ” 
merely, as Senator Gooding has pointed out, but inci- 
dents in a campaign of war. It now appears that some 
of the operators have determined that this war shall not 
come to an end until every vestige of any union organized 
by the miners has been destroyed. 

Collective bargaining and the right of workers to or- 
ganize for the purpose of securing a living wage, and, 
in general, conditions which will enable them to rise in 
the economic. scale, these operators frankly reject. 

As an example, Mr. Charles M. Schwab may be cited. 

In the course of his examination Mr. Schwab gave 
some testimony which is exceedingly valuable. No 
fanatic, but a man who seems genuinely interested in 
the welfare of his workers, Mr. Schwab said with em- 
phasis that he long ago had settled upon the terms under 
which he would deal with his employes. These terms 
and conditions, he repeated, would not be changed so 
long as he had any influence in the steel and coal indus- 
tries. They do not include recognition of the free union. 

The influence of the fanatics among the operators, 
who will stop at nothing to secure their ends, may be 
discounted. It will ultimately defeat itself. 

But when men of great wealth, and the influence 
which accompanies wealth, align themselves quietly but 
with determination against the natural right of the 
worker to organize, we face a perilous condition. 

History shows that while repression by power, physical 
or intellectual, can bring about ostensible peace and 
stability, men never cease to rebel against the force 
which has deprived them of a right. For a time they 
will submit. But they are not loyal in their submis- 
sion. They merely await the day when revolt can be 
inaugurated. 

Then the war breaks out with renewed fury. 

Serious as are the conditions disclosed by the Senate’s 
investigation of the war in the mining country, a graver 
element is added when it becomes known that the rights 
of the worker in every industry are involved. 

The unions have not shown themselves impeccable. 
But their record, contrasted with that of the operators, 
is one of justice, truth and humanity. Where the union 
has been destroyed, the worker has tended to become 
a serf. 

Are we ready to legalize conditions which establish 
serfdom in the industrial world? 
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Special Correspondent for AMERICA 


O hear the wails of those who supported the 
T measure and lost out, and the shrieks of glee 

of those who opposed it and won, one might be 
tempted to think that the Administration’s naval pro- 
gram, which the House Committee failed to report favor- 
ably, was the first navy on record to be scuttled and sunk 
before it was built. In the interest of historical truth 
and accuracy it should be recorded here that such is 
not the case. Other navies, and better and more pre- 
tentious naval programs, have been projected many times 
ere this, only to be buried in the uttermost depths before 
the arrival of the day set for their launching. 

In this regard I pride myself that I am a witness com- 
petent to testify. I know whereof I speak. I mind 
me the time when, in association with one Doran, poet 
of occasions and erstwhile first-rate news reporter for 
various and sundry newspapers and news agencies in 
New York, Washington and, when last heard from, the 
Barbary Coast of San Francisco—in association with 
this Doran person I had in hand the construction of a 
great navy. Immediately previous to this—this gives 
point to the story—I had been politely but firmly ordered 
to remove myself, my person and my typewriter, from 
within the. confines of the free, sovereign and independent 
Republic of Ireland. It so had happened that, in the 
course of my daily toil, I wrote something in a cable- 
gram to New York which gave grave offense to my 
brethren among the British, and the Officer Commanding 
of His Majesty’s troops in Ireland set upon me. He 
said, quietly and with hardly a show of feeling: “ You 
get out, and never come back!” I went—escorted by 
seventy-two thugs masquerading as members of the 
British army—and I got a free passage from Queenstown 
to Cherbourg via Plymouth. 

It was shortly thereafter that friend Doran conceived 
the great idea and I was glad to lend my aid and influ- 
ence to its purpose. We planned a navy. I forget now 
just how many battleships, first- and second-line cruisers, 
scout cruisers, destroyers and submarines we had in mind, 
but J do recall that we had it all figured out how to blow 
up England. We succeeded in interesting a lot of peo- 
ple in the venture; almost everybody we talked to about 
the plan was favorably impressed and we went along 
swimmingly until we met up with a priest who sug- 
gested casually that the most important thing about the 
construction of a navy is the money wherewith to build it. 
Then it was, and thereupon, our navy was sunk. We 
had never thought of that. All those with whom we 
were working were, to be sure, loyal, devoted and sincere, 
but they were, like ourselves, penniless. It was really too 
bad, because Doran had a great idea. 

From that experience I got to learn that, with navies, 
as with many another enterprise of a public or national 


import, it is not so much the support of those who favor 
your plan that counts as it is the opposition of those who 
are against it. That may be a trifle hazy way of putting 
it but what I mean is that it is always best to find out 
what the opposition thinks and says and does before 
embarking too far from the shore. Mr. Coolidge, Mr. 
Wilbur, the present Secretary of the Navy, the Admirals, 
Rear-Admirals—we call these Vice-Admirals in England 
—naval technicians, genuine patriots, and professional 
propagandists who happen at this time to be for a bill 
in Congress, would not have made the mistake they did 
make had they the advantage of having been associated 
in that venture with Doran. They would have known 
better. And because the important part of the whole 
story has to do with the opposition to this naval bill, I 
pass over without comment the arguments advanced in 
its support and confine myself to some of the things that 
were said in protest. 

Everybody with sense enough to distinguish between 
a pistol and a pinwheel wants this nation to hold and 
to maintain an adequate navy. Mr. Coolidge stated that 
the proposed program, which called for an expenditure 
of close of $800,000,000 over a period of five years, was 
“simply one of replacement of obsolete units.” Now, 
you don’t have to agree with the President in this regard 
any more than did, or does, my confrere and good neigh- 
bor, Dr. John A. Ryan. This genial, whole-souled, tal- 
ented and immensely capable gentleman was one of the 
protestants at the hearings on the bill, during the course 
of which he was asked: 


You would be inclined to go along with the wishes of the 
President of the United States if you were sitting on this Com- 


mittee ? 
Dr. Ryan: Not necessarily—not because he is the President of 


the United States. ’ 
ConGRESSMAN Britten: Because he is this particular President? 


Dr. Ryan: No. 
CONGRESSMAN BrittEN: Under what circumstances would you 
. 


go along with him? 

Dr. Ryan: When I agreed with him. 

And there you have the whole story in a nutshell. Mr. 
Coolidge and the leaders of the Administration wanted 
this $800,000,000 program. They said it was necessary. 
But a great many people, like the tireless professor of 
moral theology at the Catholic University, disagreed with 
them. When the hearings got under way these people 
marshaled their forces and literally stormed the Naval 
Committee with protests. These protests came by word 


of mouth, by letter, telegram, resolution and special com- 
mittees. The pressure was so intense that one of the im- 
portant members of the Naval Committee is authority for 
the statement that an original majority of 20 to 1 in 
favor of the program was eventually converted into a 
majority of 20 to 1 against it. 


The result was that the 
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Committee reported favorably an emasculated measure 
calling for an expenditure of less than $300,000,000, which 
was passed by the House. The Committee’s report is 
really an amazing document. It makes it clear that, 
though the program is approved by the Committee it “ will 
still leave our navy in a secondary position.” It attests 
that if the twenty-five cruisers asked for by the Navy 
Department “ be not built, the United States will have no 
cruisers for control duties and the capital fleet will be 
lacking ten cruisers considered necessary to its safety and 
efficiency.” 

But all this talk was brushed aside by the opponents 
of the measure as mere piffle, or the rantings of war- 
crazed folk. The opposition was organized in a truly re- 
markable fashion and, while we may deplore their ac- 
tivities and denounce their theories, they did succeed in 
doing an excellent job. They sunk the “big navy” 
promptly and irretrievably. There was, of course, some- 
thing of a loud plump when she went down, but down 
she went. 

The details of her going are tremendously interest- 
ing and this reporter will be glad to send to anyone in- 
terested the stenographic report of the testimony of 
certain of the protestants before the Naval Committee. 
This is an astounding document and ought to be read 
by every serious-minded person in the land. The testi- 
mony of Mrs. Sherman S. Walker, of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution; of the Rev. Arthur J. Brown, 
Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions; of Dr. Linley V. Gordon, of the World Alliance 
for International Friendship Through the Churches and, 
most. important of all, that of Prof. William I. Hull of 
Swarthmore College, near to Philadelphia,—all this is 
fraught with grave significance and I urge you to read it. 

Mrs. Walker, in her testimony, sought to emphasize 
the source of the opposition to the Administration’s naval 
program. She characterized the leaders in this move- 
ment as “transient individuals and leaders of pseudo- 
American organizations”; and put into the record of 
the hearings not a little evidence which is startling. One 
piece of literature was a pamphlet entitled “ Abolish the 
Navy!” containing a number of speeches delivered in the 
British House of Commons and distributed in this coun- 
try by two organizations: The Women’s Peace Union, 
with headquarters in New York City, and the Associa- 
tion to Abolish War, of Brookline, Mass. Mrs. Walker 
also told graphically of the genesis of such organizations 
as the Church Peace Union, the Women’s International 
League For Peace and Freedom, once the Women’s Peace 
Party, organized in 1915 by Miss Jane Addams, of Hull 
House, Chicago, and Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. Mrs. 
Hannah Clothier Hull, wife of Dr. Hull, of Swarthmore, 
is the President of the W. I. L. “ which has branches in 
twenty-five countries.” Dr. Hull, by the way, in the 
course of his testimony before the Naval Committee, 
stated that he “did not know whether he could justify 
the action of the Colonists in resorting to armed con- 
flict in 1776.” 

It would appear that there is a sort of unholy alliance 
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among quite a few of these national, or international, 
organizations which protested against the proposed naval 
program. The World’s Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches seems to be a sort of 
step-brother, or step-sister, to the Church Peace Union. 
Dr. Brown, for instance, told the Committee that he rep- 
resented both organizations in protesting against the pro- 
posed program and that he was one of the trustees of 
the Peace Union and a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the World’s Alliance. Dr. Hull, likewise, rep- 
resented both organizations, as did Dr. Gordon. Dr. 
Ryan told the Committee: “I suppose I represent the 
Church Peace Union. I am a member of the board 
of trustees of that organization.” 

This Church Peace Union seems to be quite an or- 
ganization. According to the testimony of one E. B. 
Johns, a Washington newspaper man who has engaged 
himself for the past two years in a study of pacifist 
organizations in this country, the Church Union was en- 
dowed in 1914, “when Andrew Carnegie took over the 
controlling group of the Federal Council of Churches.” 
Andrew, it seems, endowed the Church Union with 
$2,000,000, the income from which, amounting to about 
$100,000 a year “serves as a basis for collecting, chiefly 
through the organized agencies of various Protestant 
Churches,” and “the annual income . . . has passed the 
million.” The Federal Council of Churches seems to be 
the parent organization for the World’s Alliance, the 
Church Peace Union, the American Civil Liberties Union 
and a fourth up-and-coming group which goes by the high- 
sounding name of the National Council for the Preven- 
tion of War. The Civil Liberties Union is said to be 
made up of “a lot of radicals” and to have “ adminis- 
tered the Garland ‘ free-love’ fund, and some of its 
controlling group were in Fort Leavenworth and other 
prisons during the War.” It was charged during the Com- 
mittee hearings that the relations between the Federal 
Council and the Civil Liberties Union “ were very close.” 

According to Brother Johns, the “ million-dollar 
budget ” of these various organizations does not include 
the World’s Alliance. This has its own income which 
is administered by its own Board of Trustees, though it 
was said that the Church Peace Union and the Federal 
Council are really dominated by the same group. “ For 
instance,” testified Johns, “ when the group is assembled 
it can hold a meeting of the controlling committees of 
either organization . . . the Peace Union can appropriate, 
say, $5,000 for some activity of the Federal Council . . . 
then, without stirring from their seats, adjourn the Peace 
Union, call a meeting of the Federal Council controlling 
Committee and accept the $5,000.” 

It was also brought out at these hearings that, in the 
New York Times of March 1, 1926, it was “ announced 
that Sir Henry Lunn, a wealthy British nobleman, had 
turned over his fortune to an endowment” for. the 
World’s Alliance. The World’s Alliance, it should be 
noted, is one of the cooperating organizations with the 
National Council for the Prevention of War. According 
to Mr. Johns: “It is not known whether the income” 
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from Sir Henry’s fortune “goes directly into Libby’s 
organization [the National Council] or indirectly through 
the World’s Alliance . . . but . . . immediately after 
the announcement . . . the World’s Alliance became ac- 
tive” against appropriations for the American navy. 
One Frederick J. Libby, the directing genius of the 
National Council, came in for a severe drubbing at the 
hands of a number of witnesses at the naval hearings and 
from some members of the Committee as well. One wit- 
ness told how Libby, who is a one-time Congregationalist 
preacher, “ when the draft came along, he being of draft 
age, tried to join the Quakers.” According to a story 
published in the Washington Post, “ Libby, superpacifist, 
. was denied the right to speak before the public 
schools of the District of Columbia . . . ” The gentle- 
man is quoted as having said before a meeting of the 
Board of Education of the District that he “ would not 
fight for his country whether it was a defensive or of- 
fensive war.” Libby has been most active in the fight 
against the Administration’s naval program. He spread 
broadcast a statement that the issue raised by this naval 
program was “peace or war and this navy program is 
a war program,” which prompted several members of 
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the House Committee to stigmatize its author as a “ dis- 
honest person ” and “a liar.” Incidentally, it was pointed 
out, just in passing, that the Dr. Gordon who testified 
against the program and who draws a salary of $6,000 
yearly, was “ for twenty years a British subject before he 
became naturalized and during that time he lived in the 
United States and was actively engaged with organiza- 
tions that are attempting to shape the foreign policy of 
this country.” 

However, be that as it may, the fact is that the pro- 
posed naval program, which had the support and en- 
dorsement of the economical President of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Navy and various and sun- 
dry naval “authorities,” has been sunk; from all of 
which it will be seen that it may still be said that “Bri- 
tannia Rules the Waves.” To the unbiased, it looks very 
much as if this sinking might have been done by the 
enemy, working from within. Then, again, maybe it 
should have been sunk. I profess not to know. But it 
might be well to carry on this investigation concerning 
the sinking just a bit further. Such an investigation 
ought to prove very interesting and it may turn out te 
be quite profitable to the nation as a whole. 


the Church 


VINCENT DE Paut FITzPatTrRicK 


EVERAL years ago a woman who styled herself 
S an “ex-nun” advertised in the secular papers 

_ of the Eastern Shore of Maryland that she would 
deliver a series of lectures at Cambridge, one of the 
largest towns in that section of the Old Line State. 

The woman promised to reveal some of the alleged 
horrors of the “nunneries.” She let it be understood 
that she would give “salacious” details of the lives of 
Catholics. The Eastern Shore of Maryland is over- 
whelmingly Protestant and the self-styled “ ex-nun ” who 
was something decidedly different anticipated encourag- 
ing and substantial proceeds for her slanders. 

The Rev. John M. Walsh, of the Diocese of Wilming- 
ton and pastor of the Church of Saint Mary, Refuge 
of Sinners, at Cambridge, read the advertisements. He 
did not get nervous. He knew the history of the woman. 
He published her history in the Cambridge papers and 
also promised something in the way of a counter-at- 
traction. 

Father Walsh made it clear that he knew more about 
convents and the lives of nuns than did the mercenary 
slanderer. He promised in his advertisement to preach at 
his church the same night the woman was scheduled to 
speak at one of the Cambridge halls. He said he would 
speak on “ Nuns and Convent Life.” He would talk, also, 
on “ The Secret of the Confessional.” He advertised his 
lecture as absolutely free. He advised his non-Catholic 
friends to come to the church without a penny in their 
pockets. They would not be asked to contribute to the col- 
lection nor would they be asked to buy any literature. The 


“ex-nun ” lecturer charged admission to all her lectures 
and she sold anti-Catholic books at the close of her talks. 

Came the night of the two lectures. Father Walsh’s 
church was jammed to its capacity. The slanderer’s audi- 
ence was so small she could not pay, from the proceeds, 
the expenses of advertising and hall rent. She left the 
town in a rage vowing never to come back. The people 
of Cambridge hope she will stick to her word. 

Father Walsh in his sermon told of the lives of sacri- 
fice lived cheerfully by the cloistered nuns and the mem- 
bers of the other religious sisterhoods. He sketched their 
duties from the time they arise in the morning until they 
retire at night. He gave a short history of “ The Nuns 
of the Battlefield.” He described the work of the 
Sisters in hospitals, insane asylums, maternity wards, in 
orphanages, parochial schools, the homes for the aged, 
in the Visitation and Carmelite convents and in other 
cloistered homes of prayer. He told his hearers what 
Catholic men of the world think of nuns and the pride 
which Catholic parents have when they give up their 
daughters to the religious life—pride that overcomes 
their loneliness when their loved ones leave them forever. 

The Cambridge priest read tributes paid to the nuns 
by non-Catholics, including Presidents of the United 
States. He pictured the Catholic Sisters of the leper 
colonies. Eagerly the members of his congregation fol- 


lowed his every word. They were deeply touched; some 
of them who had listened to the slanders uttered against 
Catholic Sisters felt deep shame. 

Father Walsh contrasted the lives of the nun with the 
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life of the alleged “ex-nun” whose life he had exposed 
and who had come to Cambridge, he said, to spread hate 
and to take from the pockets of Christian people money 
contributed for the purpose of supporting her in her 
career of lies and vicious slanders. 

After he had described the story of “ The Nuns and 
Nunneries,” Father Walsh described the Sacrament of 
Penance. He told why Catholics confess their sins and 
what they must do to be forgiven. He asked all the non- 
Catholics to remain in church until after Benediction. 
Then he would show them, he said, “ The Secret of the 
Confessional.” This he did. He showed them the con- 
fessional—where the priest sits and where the penitent 
kneels. He pointed out that there was nothing sinister 
or horrible in it. He assured them they could go into any 
Catholic Church in any part of the United States or the 
world at any hour of the day and they would find the 
same thing as he was then showing them. 

About the time of the incident in Cambridge, Md., a 
Clevelander who had conjured up terrible visions of what 
was going on in the House of the Good Shepherd in his 
home city went to the House and demanded permission to 
go through it. Bishop Schrembs was called on the tele- 
phone by the Mother Superior and was told of the 
visitor’s mission. Bishop Schrembs went to the House 
of the Good Shepherd and invited his fellow-citizen to 
tour the institution with him. He let it be known that 
he considered the visitor’s mission impertinent but he 
would waive the impertinence for the sake of disabusing 
him. The man saw and was repentant. He made public 
apology for his action and enthusiastically praised the 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd. 

Shortly before the Cleveland incident a grand jury in 
Chatham County, Georgia, as part of its duty, investi- 
gated a convent in that county. The members of the 
jury, all non-Catholics, were so edified by what they had 
seen and so disgusted with the espionage errand which 
had been thrust upon them that they eulogized the Sis- 
ters and their work and expressed the hope that never 
again would any jury of Chatham County be asked to hu- 
miliate itself and insult the Catholic sisterhood. 

A few weeks ago, Archbishop Curley of Baltimore 
presided at the ceremony of profession of the Mission 
Helpers, Sisters Servants of the Sacred Heart. In his 
sermon, the Archbishop showed how difficult it is to gain 
admission to a Religious Order. He emphasized that a 
postulant or novice is reminded over and over again that 
she may leave the convent whenever she so wishes, in- 
deed, she is urged to leave the convent if doubts come 
to her concerning her happiness in the religious life. 
If His Grace’s sermon had been published in the secular 
press, it would have opened the eyes of many of our non- 
Catholics. 

Only a few minutes ago I met on the street a Catholic 
man who has a daughter a Sister of Notre Dame and a 
son in the Passionist Order. One day the employer of 
that young lady told her he had decided to increase her 
salary because of her good work. This employer is not 
a Catholic. The young lady gratefully declined the in- 
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crease and told him that she intended to enter the con- 
vent the next month. The employer was amazed. He 
tried to dissuade the young lady, but she was adamant. 
On the invitation of the girl’s father, he attended the 
profession of his former employe. He left the chapel 
in tears. “I did not know there was such beauty, such 
nobility, such kindness, such peace in all the world,” he 
said. 

The writer of this article recently completed the read- 
ing of Dr. Guilday’s monumental work, “ The Life and 
Times of John England, Bishop of Charleston.” 

Bishop England realized the value of publicity. He 
knew how to advertise the church. Whenever he had an 
ordination of seminarians to the priesthood, he invited 
the Catholics and non-Catholics of the city to attend the 
ceremonies. He invited them to attend the professions 
of members of the religious sisterhoods. In his sermons 
at these professions he described the life of the Catholic 
Sister and the work to which she consecrated herself. In 
making known the Church, the priesthood and the sister- 
hood in this way, the First Bishop of Charleston dis- 
pelled many prejudices. 

The Right Rev. John J. Swint, Bishop of Wheeling, 
was accustomed to give missions in the mining districts 
of West Virginia in the days before he was elevated to 
the episcopacy. None of the sermons which he advertised 
had what might be termed a strictly Catholic doctrinal 
title. The subjects of the sermons were ones which 
could be understood by everyone. They aroused the in- 
terest of non-Catholics. The Bishop’s sermons, how- 
ever, were packed with Catholic doctrine. They were 
clear, simple, appealing. They did great good and brought 
a number into the true Fold. ' 

Why do not we of today imitate Bishop England? 
Why do we not imitate Bishop Swint, Father Walsh of 
Cambridge, Md., and others? Would it not be well to 
have a profession of nuns held in our cathedrals or 
other great churches of the city and invite our non- 
Catholic friends to such ceremonies? 

I .have in mind, now, a non-Catholic man who sent his 
two daughters and a son to Catholic schools. The three 
became converts. The tather could not see his way clear 
to embrace the Catholic Faith. He was invited to the 
Baltimore Cathedral to see his daughters confirmed. The 
church was crowded. One of the ushers learning the 
identity of the man, a Mason, gave him a seat in the 
sanctuary. There this non-Catholic man, a widower, a 
loyal Mason, sat in the midst of priests and saw a Catho- 
lic Archbishop confirm his two daughters. He described 
his sensations in an article which he wrote for the Balti- 
more Catholic Review. That man died a Catholic. He 
never forgot the impression of that Confirmation service. 

Not for a moment do I advise sensationalizing or cheap- 
ening our sermons or our ceremonies. But I do believe 
that all of us, clerical and lay, can so word our appeals 
to our non-Catholic friends as to arouse their curiosity 
and draw them to the Church, for curiosity and some- 
thing to satisfy it with are the two poles of all good 
advertising. 
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The Tale of a Sentence 


MicuHaeEt Earts, S.J. 


HE Party of the Second Part in the following 
T narrative was a novice in a Maryland novitiate 
about twenty years ago. Twenty minutes ago he 
read a newspaper dispatch on the death of that spirited 
and intelligent Irish patriot, William O’Brien; and dur- 
ing the past nineteen minutes, the aforesaid novice, now 
a priest and teacher in the very collegiate halls where 
he was a sophomore, has been indulging in a reminis- 
cence, 

When he was a boy he read O’Brien’s novel, “When 
We Were Boys”: and on a sentence in that novel hangs 
a tale which has to do with the Party of the First Part, 
hereafter and herein to be duly mentioned. And God rest 
all valiant gentlemen who suffered the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune for justice’ sake. Wherefore, in 
the charity of your prayers, appropriately when you make 
your Easter Duty, remember these who have departed 
all worldly prisons,—remember a house with nobody in 
it, and a body with its soul withdrawn, and if you need 
words for your fervent minute, repeat these from Lionel 
Johnson: 


God rest you, rest you, rest you, Ireland’s dead! 
Peace be upon you shed, 

Peace from the Mercy of the Crucified, 
You, who for Ireland died! 


The old novitiate, named in the foregoing, now no 
longer occupies the local habitation of yore; but it is still 
a name in high records of American Catholic history. 
During the century of its former habitat, it was situated 
central in that historic valley, 


Where the clustered spires of Frederick stand, 
Green-walled by the hills of Maryland. 


Westward from the squares of the town, and about 
two miles distant, a huge brick building stood prominently 
amid the fields of wheat and corn, conspicuous even above 
the adjacent rows of sycamore trees. This was the 
County Institution, wherein were housed the charity 
wards of that portion of the State,—the sick and the 
dying, the half-wits and the insane, the orphans and the 
aged,—each group apportioned to a parallelogram of 
space in one of the four monotonous corridors. Beyond 
and to the rear of this pile, a smaller building squatted, 
like a pup beside its dam, or, to speak more gently, like 
a bleak footnote to a desolate chapter, and this was the 
Negro Quarters, far, far away indeed from the Suwanee 
River. 

Rarely did any voices sound in the ups and downs 
of these walled territories. Figures that passed, if they 
spoke at all, compressed words into syllables, and tones 
into semi-tones, diminuendo al fin, and this restraint of 
speech indicated the moody atmosphere of a penitentiary 
rather than the chastening culture of a penitential spirit. 


Even the west winds, lusty and vigorous in the morning 
of miles away, came drearily over the hills to the Poor 
House; and sniffing and coughing through the dense cor- 
ridors of the chestnut forests on the Catoctin mountains, 
they sneaked past the Institution, (Hush! Hush!) in muf- 
fled murmurs. 

But this is going far afield (as rhetoricians say when 
striving to pick up again the main thread of a narrative), 
—this is fetching a wide circuit to meet the Party of 
the First Part in a drab garret of the Institution, or, to be 
precise, the ragged attic above the Negro Quarters. 

In the slanting enclosure above these two dark corri- 
dors, the County allowed board and bedding to those 
who were non-citizens of her territory, men without a 
permanent abode, yclept tramps, the Walking Delegates 
of the World at Large, competent Fellows in the Road’s 
Scholarships, weary Eremites from Vagabondia. In that 
truncated upper region, these transient guests could se- 
cure a degree of hospitality by the week or winter. A 
shallow plate, balancing an olla podrida, was slipped to 
them over a banister, when, by way of compensation, they 
had pounded at rocks in a surface quarry of a nearby 
wheat field, or crushed into dust an assignment of bluish- 
grey limestones in the shabby yard. Being accustomed to 
dine out, they handled the tinware with confident dex- 
terity. After this frugal fare they could find uncovered 
mattresses in the dimly lighted attic. The low inclining 
roof thereof superinduced a humble attitude on all the 
pilgrims: for to walk with hauteur, except in the middle 
of the floor, was dangerous, as the ridge pole was only 
eight feet above the straight path. 

It was not therefore, a confession of religion to be 
seen kneeling near the State’s shake-down, as the lonely 
knight rolled in for the lonelier night. Yet before the 
daylight entirely waned, conversations were plentiful, 
topics out of that varied curriculum in sociology which is 
professed in the University of Hard Knocks,—reports 
that must have included statistics on economic conditions, 
on the limitations of unskilled labor, and on the charity of 
a sympathetic dog at an occasional farmhouse. Some of 
them were old pensioners of the place, having hibernated 
here for many seasons, ex-men most of them in the 
colorful and shifting kaleidescope of experience,—ex- 
editors, ex-collegians, ex-soldiers of the gambler’s for- 
tune, and heirs of the empty pocketbook that had been 
drained dry at the bar of thirst. 

They were not all birds of a feather, however. Now 
and then, a character would be numbered in the roll call, 
an honest-to-goodness traveler from Arcady, a clear dis- 
ciple of healthy wanderlust, a mute inglorious Milton, or 
a dusty gentleman of literature. Such, for instance was 


“ Jim,” who all his life long preferred a good book to x 
poor meal. Jim was born on the Strand in London, ha‘ 
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spent his youth in a bookstall there; later in life he 
heard Cardinal Wiseman preach in Lisbon; then he went 
on to see the Bay of Naples (but did not die) and worked 
in the Jesuit novitiate there; then he took shipping over 
the broad Atlantic, and found employment for three win- 
ters near the Trappist monastery in Kentucky; two years 
afterwards he enjoyed various vistas of the Pacific Coast ; 
and having learned that seven is a mystic number, he ap- 
peared in New York every seventh year to renew his 
temperance pledge at Thirty West Sixteenth Street. That 
was the life, hey, Jim? 

Finally the Party of the First Part appeared on this 
upper stage of the Institution’s caravansery. That there 
was material for a book in his mind and memory might 
be conjectured from his clear forehead, from his digni- 
fied gait and the patient look of protest in his eyes. He 
stood aloof from the little groups in the attic, as the 
Party of the Second Part entered the place for an hour 
of missionary enterprise. 

It was the evening of Pentecost Sunday, and Holy 
Mass was to be offered early on the following morning 
in one of the large rooms of the main building. Only 
once a month could the novitiate send a priest to the in- 
mates of the Institution, for the few priests were steadily 
needed at the venerable church in town and at the many 
missions in the mountain settlements. To expedite the 
program at the Institution, a novice accompanied the 
Father, and notified those of the Faith that Confessions 
would be heard, and he urged upon the tramps especially 
the opportunity of making their Easter Duty. 

The Party of the Second Part, the aforementioned 
novice, during three years of service there. was readily 
able to recognize, often by name, most of the habitués 
of the territory; for on the Sundays when Mass could 
not be offered, he with a quartette from the novitiate 
would come to the allotted room, and explain catechism, 
and deliver a pious little prone; and being able to use 
a thumb on the bass and two fingers on the treble of a 
wheezy organ, he and his companions would venture to 
embellish the simple hymns with polyphonic fragments. 

On that Pentecost evening, the Party of the Second 
Part cast his eye about for newcomers, and he detected 
the Party of the First Part in an aloof corner. 

“IT think that fellow is one of us,” said Jim, nodding 
his, head towards the newcomer. Jim was a sort of 
acolyte to the occasion, and always a professed lector to 
the reclining pilgrims in the later hours of night. “I 
noticed that yonder stranger,” whispered, “ knelt by his 
cot for a long time last night.” 

The P. S. P. immediately proceeded towards the Party 
of the First Part. A very brief dialogue followed. 

P. S. P.—Good evening! 


P. F. P.—(in a tone of query) Well? 

P. S. P—You might care to know that the priest is within 
that sidechamber, and will hear Confessions, and will be here for 
Mass in the morning, Pentecost Monday. 

P. F. P.—I wouldn’t go to the Sacraments in a place like this. 
(His tone is final; he swings on his heel and moves away.) 

P. S. P—(recognizing the tone as Irish, whispers) Good 
people in Ireland during the penal days were glad to go to the 
Altar in lowlier places,—in the barns, across the bleak moors, and 
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in the coves of the mountains. (He moves quietly away, as if 
he had spoken the final word to one making a grand refusal.) 


But he did not lose sight of the Character. He stopped 
to speak with “ Big Steve,” whose ready reason for not 
wanting to go to Confession then was that “he had 
drunk three bottles of beer in a speak-easy in town this 
very afternoon.” It took only a minute of encourage- 
ment to win Steve to the direction of the confessional 
door. 

Then the novice went gently towards the Party of 
the First Part for another bit of dialogue. 


P. S. P.—(with simplicity) It is a convenient time; it is an 
opportunity, you know; and you do not know where you will be 
next week. 

P. F. P.—(haughtily and emphatically) Ill say that I’ll not 
go to the Sacraments in such a place. (He would withdraw from 
the conversation, but the P. S. P. lays a hand upon the stalwart 
shoulder.) 

P. S. P.—(not with petulancy, but with true pathos in his 
voice) Ah! but you are not a true son of Erin, you do not fit 
in a sentence which I read long ago at school, and have always 
kept by heart. (Then with unaffected feeling he quotes a sen- 
tence from William O;Brien’s novel, “When We Were Boys.”) 
“Show me an Irishman whose eye has forgotten to moisten at 
the memory of his First Communion or at a bar from the Wear- 
ing of the Green, and I will show you a clod as different from his 
Irish mother earth as a Houndsditch Jew is from the Machabees.” 

P. F. P.—(A soft light gleams suddenly in his eyes; the lines 
of his mouth melt into tenderness; the firm shoulders relax, and 
the splendid forehead brightens with memory, as he asks), How 
did you like the book, Brother? What did you think of the book? 

P. S. P.—(amaszed that anybody in this attic should know of an 
out-of-the-way book and recognize a casual sentence from it; 
and quickly surmising that the Character before him was a liter- 
ary critic, replies readily) Well, I read the novel when I was 
a sophomore at college, and we were playing Shakespeare's 
Julius Caesar; and as one of the boys in the novel was de- 
scribed as an adept Brutus in that play, I liked the novel, prob- 
ably because of the coincidence about Julius Caesar. 

P. F. P.—(with modest mien and tone, which is the flower of 
inner humility) I did not think very much of the book, Brother. 
(Pausing in gentle hesitancy, he adds) I was with O’Brien in the 
prison cell when he wrote the book. 

P. S. P.—(silent for the sequence, and lowering his eyes, 
honestly bewildered at being in the presence of a Fenian. A 
Fenian! A heart-and-soul representative of Finn and the cycles 
of legend, of Brian of the Tribute and the O’Neill, of Sarsfield 
and Robert Emmet, and William O’Brien. Then awakening from 
the reverie, and turning his eye towards the Fenian, he adds) 
William O’Brien also says in that book that if there is a more 
detestable thing on earth than an Irish priest without a country, 
it is an Irish patriot without God. 

P. F. P.—(disregarding the shabby environment, and speaking 
in a subdued tone) I'll go to confession now, Brother. Thank 
you, God bless you. 


Out under the clear light of the stars an hour after- 
wards the Party of the First Part was standing, his arms 
folded, his head bowed low, as the priest and the Party 
of the Second Part walked out through the rows of 
sycamore trees to the road back to the novitiate. The 
novice later in the night sought out a copy of O’Brien’s 
novel, wondering why a Fenian who was co-pfisoner to 
the author did not like a book that seemed replete with 
interest, brilliant with academic erudition, sparkling with 
romances in human affairs, a document in splendid de- 
fense of the altars and the heart-fires. Perhaps the fel- 
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low-prisoner was only echoing the humble estimate that 
O’Brien made of his own work. For the novice scanned 
again the rich volume and found this note on the last 
page, on the very last page: 

A word as to how these pages came to be written. During large 
portions of the writer’s two latest terms of imprisonment under 
the Coercion Act, he was, owing to the influence of British public 
opinion, proffered the use of books and writing materials. It 
was with no higher purpose than that of beguiling weary hours 
that the story just completed was commenced. With the ex- 
ception of four chapters it was written wholly in the prison. 
The writer is aware that, however relevant these circumstances 
may be as an apology for writing the book, they constitute no 
valid plea for publishing it, with all the blemishes of a work 
of fiction so produced upon its head, and with the further im- 
perfections which it must possess in consequence of the fact that 
eight of the early chapters, the manuscript of which was lost 
while he was in prison, had to be rewritten. If the reading 
of the story should happily brighten even a small portion of the 
time that was brightened in writing it, the experiment will have 
been sufficiently rewarded. 


The foregoing apology, evidently patched up in a rush, 
is the one unnecessary page in the book. For thousands 
of readers, even of critical acumen, have with unstinted 
esteem appraised the story, “ When We Were Boys,” 
finding it a greater achievement than Kickham’s “ Knock- 
nagow ” and Sheehan’s “Glenanaar.” Kickham deeply 
touched the emotions, Sheehan unrolled his treasures of 
erudition, and O’Brien meets them on equal terms in both 
departments. 


EASTER DAY! 


This year’s, last year’s, all Easter Days are one, 
Dew-kissed, rain-kissed, bright in the risen sun! 
High hearts, glad hearts, kind in their Easter glow— 
God and His Love encompass the world! Lift up 
* your hearts and know! 


Passed away is the Lenten day of sin’s penitential fire, 
When -the highest task the soul could ask was denial 
of dread desire, 
When life was a path for a crimson cross where saving 
feet had trod— 
But a path that wound through Calvaried heights to 
grect a glorified God! 


Long days, dark days, sorrowful days and drear, 
Narrow the way when skies were gray, and tragic 
shadows near— 
Time unmeet for dancing feet or a rigaroon on life’s stair, 
For pathways led where a Saviour bled to make 
mankind more fair. 


But wide is the way and joyous now, and the call of 
Spring is sweet, 
And never a heart today need part with a dream 
either constant or fleet, 
For God’s only Son, His victory won, is eager that we 
shall find 
New songs to sing, to have or hold, or fling to an 
April wind! 
This year’s, last year’s, all Easter Days are fair, 
Be their magic spun with rain or sun or with wild 
winds in the air, 
For high hope wakes with the Risen King and doomed 
are the days of rue! 
Ah, many’s the false dream in this world—but the 


Easter Dream is true! 
CarRoLYN RutH Doran. 
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Progress and the Average Man 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
(Copyright, 1928) 


T is a peculiarity of those who criticize the Creeds that 

they grumble if anyone criticizes the critics. 

The “ Enquiring Layman,” of whom I spoke in the 
issue of America for January 14, now asks me several 
questions, which I am only too happy and even eager 
to answer; but while I am about it, there is one question 
that I should very much like to ask him; and it has the 
noteworthy advantage of being both simpler and clearer 
than his own. 

I pause upon it, because it is an excellent example of 
the truth which I tried, sympathetically I hope, to get 
the Layman to see at the very beginning of his series of 
articles in the Outline. He now complains, it would 
seem, that a pronouncement of 1864, denied that Rome 
need adjust (that is alter) her religion to fit it into 
liberalism, progress, or modern civilization. For my part, 
I can only say that if the Layman is content to fit into 
modern civilization, with its swindling and sweating and 
cornering and financial conspiracy, it is more than I am. 
But the question I wish to ask him is this. Has it ever 
occurred to him to ask what liberalism and progress 
meant in 1864? If he answered that question, he would 
very soon discover the truth of what I have been humbly 
hammering at; that all this negative criticism that is called 
rationalism never remains the same for ten years at a 
time. 

When the Papacy made that pronouncement, liberalism 
meant something which practically all Liberals would 
now repudiate with horror. It meant that a ruthless com- 
mercial competition, without appeal to social justice, 
without help for individual helplessness, must be the 
rigid rule of all economic development. It meant that 
nobody must restrain free trade and exchange by any 
combination of the oppressed. 

If the economic ethics of the Manchester School had 
been allowed to influence the Church, they could only 
have influenced her in the direction of hardening her 
heart against the cry of the poor. If the Pope had 
adapted himself to the principles of progress, as they 
were then, there is no doubt about what he would have 
had to do. He would have had to condemn trades 
unions altogether as reactionary and barbarous conspira- 
cies; he would have had to forbid the first Factory Acts 
as sentimental interferences with supply and demand; he 
would quite certainly be now committed to a final dis- 
approval of all such things as Old Age Pensions or Un- 
employment Benefits. 

The Liberals of that time thought they had got hold 
of a clear and complete economic theory, which con- 
demned all interventions of the State and all artificial 
equalizations interfering with the natural law of wages. 
In other words, if the Church really had adapted herself 
to the cause of progress then, she would be flatly op- 
posed at every point to the cause of progress now. There 
are also a good many little errors in the cause of prog- 
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ress now; and therefore the Church will certainly not 
promise to adapt herself to that either. 

But if the Church proceeded as the Layman apparently 
wants her to proceed, she would tie herself finally and 
hopelessly to the errors of each age in turn. She would 
have tied herself to luxury and land-grabbing in the six- 
teenth century, because the men of the Renaissance cer- 
tainly felt about them an expanding world. She wouid 
have tied herself to black clothes and bare conventicles 
in the seventeenth century, because the Puritans certainly 
felt, in their way, that they were moving towards liberty. 
She would have tied herself to high heels and towering 
periwigs in the early eighteenth century, because the cour- 
tiers of Queen Anne certainly thought that these things 
made the age more polished and less barbarous; and so 
on down to the time when she would be tied to ruthless 
Capitalism in the last century; and, for all I know, to 
ruthless Communism in the next. 

That is what is meant by adjusting one’s religion to 
liberalism, progress, and modern civilization. It means 
falling headlong into whatever pit of folly or falsctood 
has been dug at that particular point of the path; and the 
fact that the Church has passed over a hundred such pits, 
and never yet finally fallen into one of them, is not the 
least of her historical claims upon the trust of humanity. 

As to his questions that are addressed to me, I have 
already in some sense answered one of them, and am per- 
fectly willing to answer them all. One of the questions 
is, ““ What.is an average man?” This apparently arose 
out of a remark made by somebody else, in some Catho- 
lic publication, to the effect that the Church sometimes 
warns her children to leave new theories alone, because 
the average man is not fitted to separate the wheat from 
the chaff. All I can say is that if this exceedingly sensi- 
ble advice had been taken it would have called forth the 
most hearty and enthusiastic thanks from all the genuine 
men of science I have ever known or heard of. 

Go and ask any good biologist or physicist or chemist 
or astronomer whether he would not jump for joy at the 
chance of discussing these matters only with people who 
knew something about them; and clearing out of the 
clubs and newspapers all the vast confusion of gossip 
and catchword and journalistic headlines that at present 
misrepresent science to mankind. As I have already 
noted, the Layman himself has given a crushing example 
against himself. What good is done to the higher mathe- 
matics, does he suppose, by girls giggling in drawing- 
rooms at the mention of “ Einstein,” or the name of that 
worthy Jew being a sort of music-hall joke at public 
meetings? I know I cannot judge whether Einstein is 
right. I very gravely doubt whether the Layman can 
judge whether Einstein is right. If he wants to know 
what are average men, shall we agree in a fraternal 
fashion that, in this matter at least, we are average men? 

But what I do is to leave Einstein to the mathemati- 
cians, and try to talk about things that I understand. In 
other words, I follow the excellent advice of the Church 
and leave a new theory alone, because I am not fitted to 
separate the wheat from the chaff. What he does is to 
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lump Einstein along with Galileo, and Galileo along with 
all the great discoverers of truth; and then go blindly 
with fhe stream, feeling that he is in the movement. I 
am glad to belong to a religion which has more respect 
for individual reason. 

But I should like to add one word about the average 
man. ‘The real peculiarity of the modern world is that 
it has been turned upside down; and the reasonable posi- 
tion of all things is reversed. The intellectual rights of 
the individual are an excellent example. The average 
man is that same human being, who, being the image of 
God, has a conscience and common sense fairly reliable 
about morals and other essential matters. But it is exactly 
about these things, which he does instinctively under- 
stand, that he is told to surrender to some nameless night- 
mare, called Science. When he feels that babies are 
normal to marriage or that beer is normal to man, he 
is to be bullied out of these instincts by stuffy statistics 
and cranky professors. 

But the modern world makes an equal balance by put- 
ting both things in the wrong place. While the average 
man must not interfere with science in things he does 
understand, he may always interfere in things he does 
not. He must be silent while his children are taken away 
on principles of education, or his wife on principles of 
eugenics. But, by way of a compensation, he is allowed 
to talk at large about the triumphant truths of Einstein 
and Freud; and to pretend to understand volumes of dia- 
grams and genealogical trees of animals and vegetable 
life, which have only been studied properly by about five 
men in Europe. Science is to master him in private; and 
he is to pretend to have mastered science in public. That 
is rapidiy becoming the condition of the average man; 
and I know of only one thing that is likely to rescue him 
from it. 


SONG OF THE PSALMIST 


You ask me what a song is, 

I doubt that I can tell you; 

How shall any dreamer tell his dream 

When night and sleep have fled? 
It is sunlight and moonlight 
And bright cascades of laughter, 
Star shine and far shine 
And laces of the frost, 
Sulphur flowered lightning 
With black thunder after, 
Night flower, bright flower 
With pale dreams intercrossed. 


You ask me what my Lord is, 
I doubt that I can tell you; 
How shall any singing span the sky 
And plumb the spume of hell ? 
He is fire sheen and snow sheen 
And waterfalls of madness, 
Sad sword and glad sword 
And arrows of the sun; 
Icy hearted winter 
And the springtime gladness, 
Wan rose, dawn rose 
With wild song over-run. 


Francis BEAUCHESNE THORNTON. 
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Sociology 
The Religious Element in Social Work 


Epwarp F, GarescuHe, S.J. 


HE history of organized charity is for many cen- 
turies the history of Catholic works of mercy. 
Charity, in the sense in which we use it today, was in- 
troduced into the world by the teaching of Christ and 
from the time when the brotherly love of the early Chris- 
tians flowered out into a system of relief of widows and 
orphans and into works of mercy for the poor and the 
suffering, until the modern development of social science 
and organized charity, social work was carried on in a 
religious spirit and under the guidance of the Church. 
Thus, all histories of relief work have to make men- 
tion at least of the vast system of help for the poor, 
of ministry to the sick, of organization of labor, which 
the Middle Ages and even earlier times witnessed under 
religious auspices. The guest-houses of old, the ancient 
hospitals, the guilds, which were so prominent and benefi- 
cent 2 feature of the Middle Ages, were all the direct 
result of the Christian spirit, and had as their dominant 
motive a religious ideal. It is useful to recall this, in 
order to compare with it the present condition of or- 
ganized works of mercy. 

The religious revolt of the sixteenth century, which 
turned so many things topsy-turvy, had a baleful effect 
on the religious spirit of charitable work. The charities 
of the monasteries were taken over by the State and alms- 
houses succeeded to guest-houses, while the spontaneous 
charities of the monastic institutions were replaced by the 
cold-hearted doles of townships and municipalities. So- 
cial work and social study, in their gradual development, 
shook off the religious spirit and inspiration, and became 
a purely secular study, often carried on with great en- 
thusiasm and interest by men who were not only unre- 
ligious, but sometimes anti-religious, in their views. The 
general development of evolutionistic philosophy seemed 
to these men to supply a much more reliable basis for 
social study and social reform than the religious inspira- 
tion of old, and while the idea was pushed to ridiculous 
extremes, it still proved a definite rule of thumb for prac- 
tical social workers who did not wish to be allied with 
religion, but desired to set up a scientific system which 
would stand by itself. 

At the present time we see the result of this develop- 
ment. Hospitals, which used to be a stronghold of 
religious thought and inspiration are now, except for the 
denominational institutions, generally secularized. Min- 
isters of various denominations are welcomed impartially, 
but public hospitals of themselves are no more religious 
than the court house. The national charity organiza- 
tions, as well as the local ones, take the same attitude. 
They are neutral as regards religion. That is to say, they 
neither oppose nor favor it. In other words, they calmly 
cut it out of their calculations. A number of their 
workers are agnostic and their whole method of action 
sheers away from religion, simply ignoring it. 
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Thus, the immense resources for consolation, mental 
calm and peace, which religion offers are in great measure 
lost to the modern social worker. Individual social work- 
ers have, of course, every shade of religious belief and 
unbelief, and some of them are deeply religious them- 
selves and use religion in their work. But this is only 
an individual characteristic and it is not carried into the 
organization of modern social work. Conversations, dis- 
cussions, papers, studies of this organized social work 
manage to steer clear in many instances from any men- 
tion of religion, so that the motive which used to be the 
very soul of charity, the spirit that used to permeate all 
charitable activities, is now quite ignored in much modern 
organized charitable study and practice. 

Withal, a great deal of this study and practice is of 
great and practical worth from the material side of char- 
itable organization. Concentrating their attention on ma- 
terial studies and statistics, on methods of administration 
and relief, on courses of rehabilitation and reform, on 
preventive measures of a material kind, these social 
workers have vastly improved in many respects what we 
might call the body of social enterprises. They have de- 
pended entirely for their success on natural means and 
they have succeeded as much as natural means can be ex- 


' pected to give success. They have greatly developed the 


natural side of social work and for this they deserve 
credit, but from the viewpoint of the Catholic social 
worker, they have made it much more difficult, for that 
very reason, to put the true religious spirit into charitable 
activities. 

The Catholic social worker, trained in these modern 
ways, finds forced on his or her attention, a great deal 
of detail of the material and natural kind and nothing 
whatever of a supernatural nature. In conventions, and 
books and discussions on organized social works, he 
finds himself almost overwhelmed by important ma- 
terial without a spark of religion in it. Hence, with the 
best of intentions, he begins to be inclined to take a, 
natural view of his task and to find it increasingly diffi- 
cult to work with that religious spirit which ought to 
permeate every part of his activities. Reading and hear- 
ing so much about the purely natural means of relief, 
the natural aspects of social work and the natural motives 
for charity, he becomes conscious that his own work is 
growing all too natural and that instead of being pro- 
gressively inspired by Christian charity and becoming 
more and more fervent as the result of his ministrations 
to the afflicted, he is actually less pious and less good a 
Catholic by reason of the associations he is forming and 
the influences to which he is subjected. 

This is a very serious and practical problem. the more 
so because increasing numbers of our Catholic men and 
women are taking up social work as a profession and by 
far the greater number are going into secular associations 
and secular activities by reason of the very fact that the 
field of a Catholic charity is largely filled by Religious. We 
shall do well, therefore, to make practical efforts to bring 
out the religious side of social work and to establish 
definite and organized means to help the Catholic social: 
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worker to keep the Catholic spirit of supernatural charity 
and to increase it. 

What shall these means be? Good reading is a very 
powerful influence on every one and we need more and 
more well-written articles which deal directly with the 
religious inspiration of charitable work. With the best 
of intentions, there is always danger of a tendency to 
compromise, because we are a minority in the midst of 
non-Catholics, many of whom are distinctly non-religious. 
The fact that these non-Catholic people are so friendly, 
so appreciative of Catholic work and so tolerant in their 
attitude, rather increases the difficulties from the re- 
ligious standpoint. When Catholics are actively fought 
and resisted in their religious principles, they either fall 
away altogether or become stronger. But an atmosphere 
of easy toleration, the prevalent conviction that one re- 
ligion is as good as another, is relaxing rather than stimu- 
lating to the Catholic spirit. 

Then, too, we need more conferences, sermons, ad- 
dresses, papers read at conventions which definitely and 
distinctly emphasize the religious spirit in Catholic social 
work. Religion is all too likely to be crowded out by 
other more insistent topics. We are in danger of calmly 
taking for granted that the religious spirit is understood 
and will be fostered by our people. In point of fact, it 
is the one thing nowadays which is in most danger of 
being overlooked. The insistent, almost belligerent ag- 
gressiveness of naturalistic philosophy makes it necessary 
for us to be just as insistent and just as aggressive in 
emphasizing religious ideals. If we are not, then re- 
ligion will get the worst of it, for competition is so keen 
nowadays for attention and there are so many varying 
interests to be taken account of that religion is easily 
pushed from its rightful position of supremacy into a 
very secondary place. 

Then, too, every Catholic social worker should be en- 
couraged to make an annual retreat and our retreat-houses 
should be requested to give special attention to their 
needs. Highly qualified retreat masters who are them- 
selves students of social science and social methods ought 
to give retreats to groups of social workers with the ex- 
press purpose of bringing the religious spirit more and 
more strongly into their work. These retreats, especially 
if they be closed retreats, have a marvelous efficacy in 
promoting the religious spirit, but at least once a year 
every Catholic social worker should renew that spirit in 
a house of retreats. 

The history of Catholic charities from apostolic times 
to our own ought to be more and more the subject of 
our study and scholarly disquisition. One of the calami- 
ties of our times is that our Cathclic people are so largely 
cut off from their own traditions. It is rare to meet a 
Catholic who is thoroughly conversant with Catholic 
literature and Catholic art, and to an even greater degree 
the history of Catholic charities is unknown even to our 
social workers. Just as there is prejudice on the part 
of historians of nursing whereby they pass over hastily 
the centuries of Catholic hospital work and make every- 
thing excellent in nursing seem to begin with Florence 
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Nightingale, so, in the general history of social work, 
there is a tendency to make everything begin with the 
social students and organizers of the last century. This 
is a double pity. It contradicts the truth and it also de- 
prives our social workers of the inspiration of the glorious 
work of the past. Only carefully written and docu- 
mented history can supply this need, and can put Catho- 
lics in possession of the traditions of their forefathers. 

Then, too, it is very much to be desired that the work 
of the great saints who were leaders in social reform 
should be made more available to our people. The care- 
ful and interesting studies of the saints who were social 
reformers and social organizers are all too few, though. 
of course, the number is growing constantly. Few things 
are more interesting than a well-written life of a saint, 
prepared according to the principles of modern historical 
research, and depicting, not an idealized abstraction, im- 
possible of human imitation, but a glowing and living per- 
sonality, full of the spirit of Christ, and, no less, of 
human appeal. 

Finally, there is great need for the organization of our 
Catholic social workers into study clubs, guilds, groups of 
kindred souls who will meet together from time to time 
with the express purpose to renew their fervor and zeal 
and strengthen their Catholic spirit. The Catholic Chari- 
ties Conference has done and is doing excellent work in 
some of the fields which we have mentioned, but much 
still remains to be accomplished and the more emphasis 
which is put on the religious side of charitable work, the 
better it will be for all of us. 

These brief remarks may serve to open up to the 
reader larger vistas of reflection on this important topic. 
The number of Catholics who are entering social work 
is constantly on the increase. This field offers an at- 
tractive and honorable career for those who are suited 
to it. The corporal and spiritual works of mercy are not 
the less meritorious because one gains a livelihood from 
their exercise, providing they are carried on for the love 
of God. But the love of God and the religious spirit 
are the very soul of these activities and without this 
soul, the body is a dead and lifeless thing. We shall do 
well then, by all means, to multiply our efforts to keep 
and to increase the religious motive and fervor in our 
ever growing body of Catholic social workers. 


THE CONQUERED 


Thou Man of Joy beyond our pale conceiving, 
Who fleddest to the mountain from the mart, 
Lest stupid men should scruple at believing 
A God Who shook with laughter in His heart. 


Splendid Thy love and splendid was Thy hating 
Of money-changer and of Pharisee; 

Serene in faith that knew of no abating 
When the straight pathway led across the sea. 


Thou hast not conquered, for we still are fearing, 
And count our pennies with a trembling hand; 
But none the less our hearts are shaken, hearing 
Thy laughter that we cannot understand. 
RicHarp Lynn EDSALL. 
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Education 


The Vocation of Teaching 


CHARLES R. MALoy 





66 HE first idea that a man engaged in teaching will 

form of his vocation is something like the fol- 
lowing: to take the pupil as he is, and make him what 
he ought to be.” This maxim is borrowed from a little 
work: “ Méthode Pédagogique,” by C. Alibert, S.S.P., 
a work by the way that might profitably be placed in the 
hands of every teacher. 

“To take the pupil as he is,” simply means to accept 
the raw material at hand. In the present educational or- 
ganization few teachers have any part in the selection of 
material on which they are supposed to work. Even 
in the most exclusive environment, the ‘pupils have al- 
ready passed through various hands and have received 
impressions and tendencies which the teacher will be com- 
pelled to take into consideration. There will be the ac- 
cumulated conscious and sub-conscious data of the years 
of babyhood, to say nothing of the most mysterious of 
facts, heredity. Stars differ not so much from stars, as 
do the human beings who will dot the firmament of the 
classroom. ‘Only the experienced mind will be able to 
discern the differences and to classify the stars in any 
galaxy. 

Each pupil will have his own set of “ mental resources 
and mental shortcomings with the small lot of ideas al- 
ready gathered from the atmosphere in which his life 
has so far developed, with his vocabulary more or less 
limited, with the measure of attention at his disposal, with 
his attractions and his repugnances.” 

St. Charles Borromeo said: “One soul is diocese 
enough for a bishop.” Perhaps Italian idealism led the 
good Saint to exaggerate. Yet there is a point of view 
from which he was decidedly right. One pupil would be 
class enough for the best teacher if we put ourselves at 
the good bishop’s angle of vision. But we aim to be 
practical and cannot consider the ideal possibilities of 
the teaching profession only. 

Poeta nascitur; orator fit, was an axiom of the an- 
cients, and like many such was only a half truth. The 
poet is born. How many of us have been bored almost 
to extinction either in life or literature, or both by the 
born poet who felt no need of cultivating his gift. Weeds 
grow naturally but roses require cultivating of the most 
intense kind. Are all “come all ye” singers and versi- 
fiers poets? Is all the free-verse nonsense of the day 
to be inflicted in the form of classics on generations yet 
unborn? Yet we concede the fact that there is required 
a certain afflatus, an elan in the make-up of a real poet. 
The same is required in an orator, and also in the teacher. 

With as much truth we may say: “ the teacher is born.” 
We can conceive of no more potent factor in the failure 
of our modern educational system than that for many 
of our teachers their avocation is a mere “ meal-ticket ” 
until something more congenial turns up. Perhaps an 
index of the lack of elan in their work on our teachers’ 
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part was the readiness with which thousands deserted 
during the late war to take up more lucrative employment 
in the offices, and even in the oily atmosphere of the 
ammunition factories. We may be wrong: the motive 
may have been patriotic. 

The afflatus for teaching is a gift of nature, but of it- 
self it will not make the successful pedagogue. By way 
of parenthesis, it may be said that this somewhat despised 
word is of a beautiful origin. The Greeks had two 
words for teacher, didaskalos and paidagogos. The first 
grew from the training of the chorus in their drama to 
where jit meant him who looked to the development of 
his pupils. The latter as its roots indicate was he who 
led the pupil to and from school, who superintended his 
development. Training which develops certain distinct 
characteristics is required that the work of educating 
others may be fittingly carried out. 

For a monosyllable, tact is extremely expressive and 
so weighted with meaning that it is very difficult to 
define. Limited to the field of teaching we may call it the 
particular ability “to take the pupil as he is,” to accept 
the student not merely with his acquired mental equip- 
ment, be it much or little, but with all the other elements 
that make up the mystery of a human personality. The 
scholar is not a mere mental machine to be set in mo- 
tion that it may produce its quota of work. We will have 
Fauntleroys and “ roughnecks ” and “ in-betweens.” The 
Fauntleroys may lack the starched collar, and the rough- 
necks may be strictly de rigueur socially. No prejudice is 
more baneful in the work of teaching than that which acts 
on the foolish principle, “ fine feathers make fine birds.” 
We all know that as many if not more real men come 
from the so-called slums as from the boulevard districts. 
We know it but do we live up to our knowledge? 

Pedagogic tact should enable us to do our best for 
each member as we find him. It will help us to instil 
healthy ideas in the Fauntleroys, to fend them from the 
enervating effects of softness that is so frequently the 
index of ultimate degeneracy. And it will teach us to 
discover the basic goodness of the roughneck and perform 
miracles of reform. The number of those who have 
been saved from the penitentiary by the exercise of tact 
on the part of a real teacher is infinite. 


With Scrip and Staff 


NDER the title, “Mask and Lash in Crenshaw,” 

Harold W. Stephens, in the April North American 
Review, tells the story of the recent floggings in Cren- 
shaw County, Ala. According to Mr. Stephens, At- 
torney-General McCall, when he came to prosecute the 
case, found himself practically on the defensive. To 
quote Mr. Stephens’ summing up: 

So it happened in Crenshaw County that the vaunted cases of 
the State fell flat. In their collapse not one word of evidence was 
introduced into court, nor was it submitted elsewhere, that the 
outrages described by the Grand Jury had not occurred. Nor 
was there evidence which related to the Grand Jury’s indictment 
of the Ku Klux Klan. At the close of court the charges against 
the order stood unproved and uncontradicted; the evidence which 
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constituted their basis a part of the secret records of the inves- 
tigating body. . . Attorney-General McCall had been tried in 
the stubborn minds of the white citizens of Crenshaw, and found 
guilty. His cases shattered against a stone wall of public opin- 
ion. 

Perhaps it was that he did not understand to the fullest the 
thought and life of the people on whom he must rely to obtain 
convictions, and their inevitable reaction to his work in the county. 

Before he left he understood. 

The reaction of many people on reading this will be of 
indignation that such conditions obtain; and, very likely, 
swiftly following that indignation, a rather strong feel- 
ing against Alabamans in general. Such a reaction is 


natural, but is it fair? 





HAT it is not fair, even, in a way, to the very in- 

dividuals we condemn, is asserted emphatically by 
our Catholic friend, the Southwest Courier, of Oklahoma. 
The Courier protests against recent strictures concerning 
the ignorance and backwardness of the South. 

We admit that the South is gradually losing its culture under 
the spread of commercialism—the thing that killed most of it 
in the North sixty years ago. But it is still quite free from the 
intelligentsia, the scholarly bigot, the diplomatic muckrakers, the 
polished magazine men who cut deeply and deftly into the side 


of the Catholic Church... . 
You criticize the ignorance of the Southerner when you have 


never made an effort to furnish the truth. We have never heard 
of funds given the Catholic Church in the South to continue the 
work of disseminating information. Yet every week we read 
blatant criticism of the South’s attitude toward the Church. It 
might be well to recall that sheep in pasture will nibble noxious 
weeds if there is no other food. 

Out of the negligible minority of Catholicism in the South have 
come men who have risen to greatness. . . . If she has misinter- 
preted Catholicism who can say that we have furnished a spokes- 
man to give the truth? If canards ride with those who are in the 
saddle who can say that we rose to stop them? In the South’s 
upward struggle has the Church aided the Negro or has she left 
him to his banjo and his King James Bible? 

A legion of fallen-away Catholics, from the Potomac to the 
Pecos, is evidence enough that the tie of Faith can become weak 
and sometimes snap when the Church’s sacraments are not at 
hand to strengthen. If then we have failed to hold some of our 
own, is it fair to criticize those who have never been granted a 
knowledge of the Catholic Church? The North will do better 
if she will extend the hand of friendship to the South and with it 
information, rather than point the finger of scorn and exclaim: 
“Those narrow Southern bigots!” 

My friend Mr. Rouser has occasionally remarked to 
me that there are three mysteries in the world which he 
would like to have explained. They are: (1) What is 
on the other side of the moon? (2) What became of 
Charley Ross? And: (3) How does the British Royal 
Family eat oranges? 

To these I may add a fourth, which becomes more 
and more of a sleep-chaser as I wake at night and reflect 
on our great country. Why is it that, as the Courter 
says, so little, so pitifully little can be done by our great 
Catholic populations and institutions in the North to 
bring simple information, by word (so readily accepted, 
if given civilly), or by writing (more power to the Lay- 
men’s Association of Georgia!) to the countless thou- 
sands of sensible, kindly men and women in the South 
who are literally hungering for the word of God? 
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ATHER TOMERLIN, however, is solving the 

mystery by getting rid of it. Without further specu- 
lation on Alabama, he has planted the Missionary Ser- 
vants of the Blessed Trinity—‘‘an out-and-out home 
mission work ”—at Holy Trinity, Ala., and established 
there St. Joseph’s School, to train men for the priest- 
hood in the midst of their prospective mission field, and 
acquainted with the conditions of the country. 

The plan of campaign is shown in their attractive 
monthly, S-O-S, published at Holy Trinity, Ala. 

Organized work, of course, is the solution of the problem that 
confronts the Church in the South. The Missionary Servants of 
the Most Holy Trinity is the organization that has undertaken 
the work. Here at Holy Trinity, Ala. its headquarters, it 
has reared up out of bleak land and patches of timber, a group 
of buildings—all homemade—that serve as its novitiate and 
preparatory school for young aspirants to the Missionary Priest- 
hood. Economy has been the keynote . . . Forty-five men, young 
men and boys, are serving their novitiates or preparing for the 
Catholic University at Washington, where the Community has, 
through dint of hard work and begging, established a house of 
studies. 

Special attention to work among boys is paid by the 
young candidates for the priesthood, who are given prac- 
tical training in these branches under skilled direction. 
They are trained to look out for the spiritual life of the 
boys. In no case do they establish or maintain camps 
themselves. They ordinarily take up the work for pastors. 
The experience is of immense value. 





UT what has all this to do with Crenshaw, and the 
way they treated the Attorney-General ? 

Whether or not Crenshaw County is better or worse 
than hundreds of other backwoods counties, I do not 
know. But I shall venture two or three reflections. 

First, people who live in remote, closed communities 
frequently are more anxious, in their heart of hearts, to 
escape from the bonds of mental and moral narrowness 
than we give them credit for, if they can do so without 
losing “ face,” or being humiliated. They are as utterly 
weary of their own ways as you or I, but they do not 
know the way out, and are in the end grateful to anyone 
who will show them a saner and broader life. 

Secondly, how much actual encouragement is given by 
the hundreds and thousands of our well-to-do Northern- 
ers, who either buy large estates in the South, or flock to 
remote localities for hunting or recreation and amuse- 
ment, to the better element in the places that they fre- 
quent :—that better element which is usually found in 
every Southern community, which may very likely be 
found in Crenshaw County too, if we look for it, and 
which is always ready and eager to cooperate with any 
genuine influence for good? When the lawless, the scala- 
wag element thrives, is it always without being given a 
helping hand by thoughtless or cynical pleasure-seekers ? 

Last, but not least, let us Catholics open up our hearts, 
even if others do not. Financial help is needed, sympathy 
and understanding needed still more. Next time you go 
South lay your armor aside and think what you can do 


for those whose home land you are peaceably invading. 
THE PricRim. 
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Literature 


A Medieval Easter Play 


HELAN MAREE TOOLE 


ASTER morning. Many Catholics recall that the 
earliest medieval religious plays with a liturgical 
foundation were based on the Resurrection of Our Lord. 
Their evolution was gradual. The Depositio which sym- 
bolized the burial, the Elevatio which commemorated the 
Resurrection are closely related with the assiduously 
studied and genuinely dramatic Visitatio Sepulchri. Many 
extant dramas treat the visit of the Mariae to the sepul- 
cher, the colloquy with the angel and the subsequent 
announcement of the Resurrection. Others add the 
arrival of Peter and John at the tomb. This apostle- 
scene appears first in an Augsburg text written at the end 
of the eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth century. 
This incident completed the evolution of the Easter play 
for the majority of the churches. 

A few, however, developed the idea of introducing the 
person of the risen Christ Himself. There are, accord- 
ing to E. K. Chamber’s “ Medieval Stage,” fifteen extant 
versions including this scene. The earliest from a Prague 
convent is of the twelfth century and a fully developed 
version is found in a thirteenth-century manuscript from 
Fleury (Ms. B. from Orleans no. 178 page 220). This 
Fleury manuscript has ten Quem quaeritis, a Peregrini, a 
Stella in two parts, a Conversio Pauli, a Suscitatio Lazari 
and four Miracula Nicholai. This Resurrection play was 
formerly published by M. de Monmerque in Mélanges de 
la Société des Bibliophiles for 1833 and reprinted by 
Wright in “Early Mysteries and Other Latin Poems 
of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries.” Du Meril in- 
cludes it in his valuable Origines Latines du Théatre 
Mederne. 

This ingenious and elaborate Fleury Quem Quaeritis, 
written by an unheralded and anonymous author possesses 
a quiet, rhythmical beauty and all the poignant charm and 
sophrosyne of the medieval mind. Its compelling sim- 
plicity presenting the Resurrection scene and its veri- 
similitude in characters evoke an animated actuality. 
Present-day readers of this version must imagine the 
properties and costumes, for the rubrics in most cases are 
merely generalized and meager directions. The attempted 
musical movement of the verse and its arrangement of 
syllables in the introduction and in scattered parts show 
the author’s lyrical exertions. 

Three fratres dressed like the Mariae are to proceed 
slowly and sadly toward the sepulcher. Each of the three 
holy women sings alternately three-line stanzas which 
are similar to a lament. Then, through twenty-four lines 
the Mariae, carrying sweet scented spices and a nard 
balsam mixture hasten along and stoutly condemn the 
worthless Jewish people (so the hymn says) who crushed 
and ultimately killed a just man who did not deserve 
crucifixion, 

The author allows no interval between the introduction 
and the main body of the drama. This is patterned on 
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the record of the Resurrection by the four Evangelists, 
more particularly St. Luke and St. John. 

As soon as the group enters the chorus their searching 
eyes discover the tomb. They wonder, as in St. Mark, 
xvi, 4, who shall roll back the stone from the entrance. 
Their anxiety increases when they see near the head of 
the sepulcher, an Angelus, garbed in an alb shot with 
gold threads, and wearing a miter on his head in addition 
to a filet. He holds a palm in his left hand and a bough 
of candles in his right. In a restrained, solemn and seri- 


‘ous voice the 4 ngelus asks the often quoted Quem quaeritis 


in sepulchro, O christicolae? and receives the equally 
well-known answer, Jesum Nazarenum crucifixum, O 
coelicola. His reply is a harmonious and quasi poetical 
interpretation of St. Luke. xxiv, 5-7: 


Quid, christocolae, viventem quaeritis cum mortuis? 

Non est hic, sed surrexit, praedixit ut discipulis. 

Mementote quid vobis locutus [est] in Galilaea: 

[quod] Christum oportebat pati, atque die tertia 
resurgere cum gloria. 


(Why do you seek the living with the dead, followers of 
Christ? He is not here but He has arisen as He foretold to His 
disciples. Remember what He has already spoken to you in 
Galilee, that it was necessary for Christ to suffer and to arise 
gloriously on the third day.) 


Now the Mulieres employ an interesting device, 
namely, the chanting of a brief, prose summary of the 
previous scene, of their sorrow, of the angel’s announce- 
ment of the Resurrection. This is for the benefit of the 
people in remote sections of the monastery chapel or 
the dimly lighted cathedral. 

At this point Maria Magdalena leaves the two women 
and with measured step advances to the sepulcher into 
which she gazes. She then sings a lyrical lament, a 
musical dexterous interplay of Latin words which give 
an authentic flavor. 


Heu dolor! Heu! Quam dira doloris angustia, 
Quod dilecti sum orbata magistri praesentia! 
Heu! Quis corpus tam dilectum sustulit e tumulo? 


(Alas what sorrow! Alas! What dire pressure of grief because 
I am deprived of the presence of the Master whom I loved! Alas! 
Who has taken this so beloved body from the tomb?) 


Maria Magdalena hurries, as in St. John. xx, 2, to- 
ward Petrus and Johannes to inform them that the Lord 
had been carried to an unknown place and only an empty 
tomb remained. In the race to the sepulcher Johannes 
arrives first but waits respectfully for Petrus to enter 
before him. On their departure Johannes is amazed and 
Petrus attempts to clarify the situation. Johannes still 
unconvinced and bewildered reminds Petrus that the linen 
was in the sepulcher. But the older and wiser Apostle 
explains the uselessness of linen for the Resurrection ; also 
it was definite evidence of this miraculous event. 

Maria Magdalena returns to the tomb. Again she 
plaintively chants the lament. Instead of the former 
Angelus there are Duo Angeli seated inside who in- 
quire, Mulier. quid ploras? (Woman, why do you 
weep?) On learning the cause of her mourning one of 
them answers, Noli flere, Maria; resurrexit Dominus: 
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Alleluia! (Do not weep, Mary. The Lord is arisen.) 
Maria sings an anthem which is found in an antiphonary 
of the thirteenth century in the usage of Saint Martial 
at Limoges. Ardens est cor meum desiderio videre 
Dominum meum; quaero et non invenio ubi posuerunt 
eum: Alleluia. (My heart is burning with desire to see 
my Lord. I seek but I cannot discover where they have 
placed him.) 

The author attempts to create a period of suspense 


in his dramatic unraveling of the Resurrection narrative. 


Quidam disguised as Hortulanus standing at the head of 
the burial place wishes to know why Maria is weeping 
and whom she is seeking. Maria in turn asks the ques- 
tioner if he has removed the Lord and to what place. 
But Jile, as the rubrics now call him, unexpectedly speaks 
one vividly expressive and revealing word, Maria, Im- 
mediately Maria Magdalena recognizes the Lord and 
falling on her knees exclaims Rabboni. He draws away 
and trying to avoid her touch warns: Noli me tangere 
(Do not touch me). Not yet have I ascended to my 
Father and your Father, to my God and your God. 
Hortulanus vanishes. 

Maria, in another summary narrative anthem turns to- 
ward’ the congregation and urges all who love God to 
congratulate her, for while she was weeping at the tomb 
the risen Lord had appeared to her. Alleluia! 

Meanwhile, the Duo Angeli approach the opening of 
the sepulcher. They try to persuade the people to be 
fearless and to view the forsaken grave, then announce 
the joyful event to the disciples. But those anxious to 
see Christ must hasten into Galilee. The Mulieres march- 
ing away inform the Plebes: “ The Lord who hung on 
the cross for us is risen from the dead.” They spread 
out the deserted linen which formerly covered Christ’s 
body and then place it on the altar. Each of the Mariae 
chants a verse: In vain did the Jewish people seal up His 
tomb with a stone, for the God of Gods, the King of the 
angels, the One who opened the way to the kingdom of 
heaven has arisen today. 

The one who previously had been Hortulanus appears 
in similitudinem Domini. He wears a spotless dalmatic, 
a glistening white band and a precious phylactery on his 
head; in his right hand he carries a cross with an at- 
tached labarum, presumably the banner of Constantine 
with a X P monogram; while in the left, he holds a 
pall woven of gold thread. In simple articulate Latin 
Dominus bids the Mulieres: Nolite timere vos; . . . (Do 
not fear.) Go tell my brethren to travel to Galilee: 
ibi me videbunt sicut praedixi eis (there they will see me 
as I foretold). 

A graceful transition. After the Chorus chants Alle- 
luia! Resurrexit hodie Dominus, Omnes sing, Leo fortis, 
Christus, Filius Dei. Then the Chorus concludes this 
naive medieval Easter drama in notes which ring like 
silver bells, Te Deum laudamus. Matins are completed. 

In Orleans and in other French cities these religious 
plays, pious additions rather than an authorized and es- 
sential part of the liturgy, were gradually discarded in the 
latter half of the sixteenth century. Professor Neil C. 
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Brooks in “ The Sepulchre of Christ in Art and Liturgy ” 
believes that only a few instances of the Visitatio Sepul- 
chri survived in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
It was a ceremony of the past to the liturgical writers 
of those years. Martene knew of its continued use at 
Narbonne. There are eighteenth-century texts preserved 
from Cologne, Angers, and St. Mark’s in Venice. Pro- 
fessor Brooks gives a late instance of its occurrence in an 
Ordinarius of the church of St. Pharailde, Ghent, of the 
year 1741. 

It may not be a forlorn hope that some dramatic society 
in the Catholic Church will revive the beautiful Fleury 
Quem Quaeritis or perhaps another of the Visitatio Sepul- 
chri versions and give the performances at a convenient 
hour so that all may be acquainted with the devout, dra- 
matic additions to the liturgy in the Middle Ages. 


REVIEWS 


The Defence of the West. By Henrr Massis. Translated 
by E. J. Firnt. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. $3.00. 

It should be recommendation enough for this volume that Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton writes an enthusiastic preface for it. Of the 
author he says, that he “is one of the ablest group of French 
writers who are already changing Europe.” The book is a fearless 
attack on current philosophical and mystical ideas of German, 
Bolshevist, and Indian origin that threaten to overturn the 
cultural foundations of Europe. M. Massis castigates in splendid 
style the failure of Europe in invading Asia to fight for its own 
ideals there, thus overlooking that which is best in what she 
has to contribute to world culture and civilization. She is con- 
tent with merely giving to the East economic, industrial, hygienic, 
political, and recreational ideas. Possibly the explanation of 
Europe’s failure is the fact that the west itself has lost sight of 
its best traditions, and particularly of Catholicism, that character- 
ized its most important epochs. Because the Catholic Church is 
the Church of Truth, and connects natural law with the eternal 
law which is in God, the author considers it the sole power 
capable of restoring true civilization. Asia, according to him, 
is seeking not merely to rouse its natives to revolt in order to 
deprive the impoverished Continent of its resources, but to attack 
its very soul with its philosophical, moral and social errors and 
the dubious Oriental idealism it would propagate there. The thesis 
is an excellent one, and excellently worked out. Not the least 
important and instructive part of the volume is the abundance of 
foot-notes that illuminate material points. The “Defence of 
the West” is also a splendid defense of Catholicism and merits 
serious attention. The Catholic clergy and laity ought not to 
overlook it. W. I. L. 





A History of the American Drama. Two volumes. By 
ArtHur Hosson Qutnn. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
$10.00. 

Almost to a man, the critics of the theater are incurable pessi- 
mists. They do not like exceptionally good plays, for they are 
unable to be clever, in such cases, at the expense of author and 
actors. Their reviews sparkle, but it is the sparkle of the frag- 
ments into which they have smashed the crystal ball that the 
playwright had wrought. Professor Quinn has assumed a hap- 
pier attitude towards the stage. He is appreciative of the least 
little triumph that it has scored and when he must find fault, 
he links his blame with the explanation of the larger developments 
of the drama. His two volumes form an authoritative and 
complete survey of the American stage from the Civil War 
period to the season that is just closing. He concerns himself 
primarily with the playwrights and the quality of their plays, but 
he lays stress on the larger forces that affected the nation and 
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its theaters. Following the Civil War, there were many lean 
years in the harvest of native drama. Even the better dramatists 
sought their inspiration from abroad and preferred to adapt 
European productions rather than to develop their own original 
efforts. Through the latter half of the last century, notable figures 
in the theater emerge, such men as Augustin Daly, Bronson 
Howard, Harrigan, Herne, Hoyt and Clyde Fitch. But at the 
best, they must be regarded as pioneers, even though some of their 
plays are superior to most of the work done in our own sup- 
posedly blooming dramatic period. Belasco, Augustus Thomas, 
Gillette carried the drama of the great pioneers through the transi- 
tional period in the present century, and together with Moody, 
Percy MacKaye and Rachel Crothers not only led it into new 
experimental fields but completely released it from foreign bond- 
age. The gradual development of the native drama has now 
culminated in Eugene O’Neill, the first American who has been 
accepted as an international dramatist. As in his appraisal of 
O'Neill, so in his criticism of O’Neill’s predecessors, Professor 
Quinn has read our dramatic tradition with perspicacity and well- 
balanced judgment. One would have preferred wider generaliza- 
tions on the ideals and trends of the successive schools in addi- 
tion to the detailed catalog of the specific plays. But the author 
is of the opinion that “generalizations concerning the drama are 
always dangerous.” As a work of reference containing the record 
of the notable American stage successes, these two volumes cannot 
but be regarded as the standard authority. Wathen ts 





Prunes and Prism. With Other Odds and Ends. By CHARLES 
Haut Granpcent. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. $2.50. 

It was Charles Lamb himself who slithered to the floor in such 
surprise, topping out of his “bachelor armchair” when you 
told him that his own first editions were worth more than three 
hundred dollars. His own firsts; when he had eyed longingly 
for weeks on end the “folio Beaumont and Fletcher” before 
making up his mind to purchase it! You often have talked with 
him, no doubt, over tea-cups marked with “azure-tinted gro- 
tesques” which Bridget liked so well. You have talked of 
many things. If you would care to talk with his ghost, his hench- 
man in a modern world, a really delightful ghost, as talkative 
and as likeable as the Alice and John of “Dream Children,” 
hasten to meet Professor Grandgent of Harvard. You will 
enjoy his meditations and conversations on modern existence, 
and the fact that he finds the “humors and vapors” of an earlier 
age displaced by complexes, phobias and repressions. “ When 
you read a book or see a play or hear a concert it does not stir 
an emotion in you or leave an impression; it excites a reaction. 
Morality and sentiment are turned to chemistry.” You will enjoy 
anecdotes that may be believed, and you will believe his advice 
on those which might best be forgotten. You will listen at- 
tentively to his remarks on conversation, from the reforms in 
spelling urged by Benjamin Franklin to such contemporary col- 
loquialisms as “here either” and “as the feller said”; you will 
follow his travels, here and abroad, and into the realms of Dante’s 
mind; you will look at snakes and toads and consider their table 
mianners; you will wonder with him how we now can conceive 
of infinity since millionaires sit in the congregation, and then 
conclude with him that they can’t count their own wealth, and 
as a consequence there is no more fun in being a miser. You will 
laugh, round, roistering laughter, you will pay rapt attention, you 
will be educated and entertained, you will, in sum, be delighted, 





and your tea and Charles Lamb’s will grow cold. ys ® oF 
The Old Latin Texts of the Heptateuch, By A, V. 
Britten. New York: Cambridge University Press. 1927. 


This interesting study attempts no reconstructed text of pre- 
Vulgate Latin versions of the Heptateuch, but expounds and dis- 
cusses the principal data available to that end. Within this scope 
it is scholarly, clear and thorough, and of distinct value to 
students of the problem. After indicating four chief sources, the 
author subjects each to a critical analysis by the relative age of 
its vocabulary, compares his findings with patristic citations, and 
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discusses the type of the Greek originals and sources of secondary 
influence. He then examines more general canons of style. In his 
conclusions on “the place of the manuscripts in the history of 
the Version,” it would be gratifying to have some indication of 
his guiding principles. Was any one version entitled to be called 
par excellence “the Old Latin”? If so, was it the first of its 
class to attain general use, or was it “old” only by comparison 
with the Vulgate? What was “the Italian,” regarded by Augus- 
tine as the best version of his time? How far do African or 
Cyprianic norms indicate either age or excellence? May not a 
less learned or a more provincial translator explain an apparent 
antiquity of diction? These radical questions must have been 
tentatively answered in forming any working hypothesis, and some 
explicit note of the author’s own solution of them would add much 
to the reader’s appreciation of his method. W. H. McC. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Art and Travel.—Whatever of Catholicism there may be in 
the Holy Land, practically all of it comes in for a venomous 
berating in the travel impressions which Harry Emerson Fosdick 
chronicles in “A Pilgrimage to Palestine” (Macmillan. $2.50). 
Though its descriptions are neither uninteresting nor uncolorful 
and though the author has well woven biblical history, sometimes 
inaccurately, with its chapters, its evident bias makes it untrust- 
worthy as a contribution either to biblical literature or for our 
shelves of travel volumes. After a general treatment of the 
topographical and historical background of the country, Dr. Fos- 
dick constructs his journey as one might reconstruct the events 
that make up Jewish history from Sinai onward. Quite fittingly 
the volume ends with some reflections on the Zionist movement, 
of which the traveler does not speak very optimistically. 

Together with the interest that always attaches to strange 
scenes and peoples, “Cleared for Strange Ports” (Scribner. 
$3.50), has the added interest of an element of competition. Three 
members of the Roosevelt family, Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Sr., 
Mrs. Kermit Roosevelt and Kermit Roosevelt, contribute to this 
volume the impressions and recollections of their travels. It is 
a distinctly family affair. But if a prize were offered for the most 
interesting accounts, there seems to be little doubt that it would 
be captured by Mr. Kermit Roosevelt. 

In a scholarly and elementary presentation Charles W. Budden 
of the Liverpool Review gives an interesting survey of the his- 
tory of the architecture of “ English Gothic Churches” (Scribner. 
$2.75). The book deals with the rise of the pointed style after 
the Norman conquest, passes to a consideration of the perpen- 
dicular Gothic design, and thence to the inroads of the Renais- 
sance. A detailed discussion of doorways, arches, windows, 
arcades, roofs and towers follows through the various chapters. 
The author shows far more interest in the smaller parish churches 
than in the traditionally great cathedrals. 





Franciscan Studies—Though it is written witn a facile 
and graceful pen and not without its interesting details and 
evidence of much reading and research, one lays down “ The Fore- 
runners of Saint Francis and Other Studies” (Houghton, Mifflin. 
$5.00), with the impression that the late Ellen Scott Davison 
has let glaring prejudices mar the presentation and interpretation 
of much of the Catholic Europe with which she deals. No one 
will deny that just prior to the appearance of Francis of Assisi 
on the scene with his preachment of apostolic poverty, Christendom 
was suffering from many abuses, but the picture here given is 
altogether one-sided. Of St. Francis and the monks Miss Davison 
writes sympathetically; not, however, of the Church whence they 
drew their inspiration and to which they all professed the utmcst 
loyalty. That she does not fully grasp their spirit may be con- 
Cluded from the equal enthusiasm she shows for some that both 
they and the Church rightly considered quite un-Christian. 

It is irritating for one who knows the reality that is Catholicism 
to read a book like “Saint Francis: The Christian Exemplar” 
(Dutton), by Seymour van Santvoord. Naturally, J] Poverello 
cannot be discussed apart from the Faith he professed, but when 
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one caricatures that Faith, then the portrait and interpretation 
that follow will not be reliable. It is not to be contended that 
nobody but a Catholic can write understandingly about a Catholic, 
but it would appear to be self-evident that until a biographer has 
been familiarized with the dogmas, practices and ideals of Cath- 
olicism, he lacks equipment to give adequate portrayal of one 
whose career gets its significance from his religion. Because the 
volume is un-Catholic to the core, it is also un-Franciscan. 

Luigi Salvatorelli has a better insight into Francis and his 
motives and conduct, than the authors of either of the above 
studies, and it is not an uninteresting or unsympathetic biography 
which Eric Sutton translates from his Italian pen, “The Life 
of St. Francis of Assisi” (Knopf). Salvatorelli’s concern is 
rather to tell about Francis then to interpret his actions. Sub- 
stantially, however, he is in accord with the facts, though the 
volume is not without its inaccuracies as the author sometimes lets 
his vivid imagination run riot. 





God and His Creatures—Aelfrida Tillyard in “Spiritual 
Exercises and Their Results” (Macmillan), aims to bring to 
the notice of students of mysticism and of religion, spiritual 
exercises as practised at present among Christians, Hindus, Bud- 
dhists and Mohammedans. The volume is an essay in psychology 
and comparative religion, and by spiritual exercises the author 
understands systematized meditation. Despite its good intent, 
to show men and women how they may commune with God, there 
is much, even in its discussion of “ Christian Meditation,” at 
variance with Catholic theories on both prayer and mysticism. 
Those familiar with the “Spiritual Exercises” of St. Ignatius 
will wonder why the author’s excerpts on the Ignatian method 
were made from abridged and secondary sources, rather than from 
the text itself. 

When Evelyn Underhill writes on prayer even those not in 
accord with all that she says, read her with respectful attention. 
But in “Man and the Supernatural” (Dutton), she has cer- 
tainly essayed a field where her own philosophy and theology 
show themselves so obscure and vague that even where she 
writes correctly her words do not carry conviction. True, she 
makes the very frank confession at the outset that “from be- 
ginning to end every statement and argument remains in my 
own mind tentative and suggestive,” but such an admission should 
have deterred her in her task. 

“God and His Works” (Macmillan), contains in Latin, for 
student purposes, passages from Part I of the Summa of St. 
Thomas, arranged with an introduction by A. G. Hebert, and 
issued under the auspices of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. The existence of God, His nature and attributes, 
the Trinity and creation make up the subject matter of the 
questions selected. Catholics will find the introduction theo- 
logically faulty. 





Men of Mark.—When “Priestly Virtue and Zeal” (Benziger. 
$2.00), is laid aside by the readers for whom it was intended, 
their chief regret will be that its author, Very Rev. Msgr. J. L. J. 
Kirlin, was not spared to complete it so that its last pages are 
posthumous. It is a meditative biography of St. John Baptist 
Vianney. Its chapters combine a biographical sketch of a cer- 
tain portion of the inspiring life of the Curé d’Ars with practical 
and stimulating reflections suitable to the clerical life as it must 
be lived today and in our country. The Bishop of Oklahoma 
writes the preface. It is suggested as a splendid book for 
priests and prospective clerics. 

The English adaptation by a School Sister of Notre Dame of 
the “Life and Work of the Rt. Rev. George Michael Wittmann, 
Bishop of Ratisbon” (Bruce. $2.00), by the Rev. R. Mitter- 
mueller, O.S.B., has interest as the account of a zealous prelate 
whose public career was as useful as it was edifying. The special 
friend of the poor and forsaken, and of little ones, Bishop Witt- 
mann is particularly remembered at Ratisbon as an enthusiastic 
trainer of clerical students, and as the inspiration for the re- 
establishment of the Augustinian Canonesses of Notre Dame. 
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The Road to Somewhere. The Poor Gentleman. The Son. 
Deluge. The Clock Strikes Two. The Lone Hand. The 
Green Shadow. 

With exquisite skill, Enid Dinnis has again mingled the realism 
of the past with the romance of the present in her latest story, 
“The Road to Somewhere” (Herder. $1.25). A lovable young 
pair of soon-to-be-marrieds find an ideal old house in a London 
suburb. The house enraptures them and satisfies the uncle who 
agrees to make them a wedding present of it. But the old house 
has its ghost, a freckled face, witty person of three centuries 
ago; the ghost does not materialize, but his influence is powerful. 
By the aid of a stone, the prayer of an old saint and the com- 
pelling grace of God, the young people discover the bronze door 
of Somewhere. As in her other stories, Miss Dinnis portrays 
a group of people that are vibrantly alive and real in a way 
that is at once serious and humorous. She has reached the heart 
of Catholicism. Every Catholic who reads books should read 
Enid Dinnis. 

Captain Barry Shere was blind, the result of a war experience 
in Cairo. But that fact did not embitter his life nor did it pre- 
vent him from becoming entangled in a rousing adventure nor 
did it preserve him in the single blessedness that he had thought 
would be his future. “The Poor Gentleman” (Houghton, Miffin. 
$2.00) is a most delightful narrative by Ian Hay. It emerges 
from an atmosphere of quiet routine into a catacylsmic series of 
events that shake England to its bottommost depths. The social 
revolution that had been plotted so cleverly is frustrated by a 
blind man’s inner sight, England is saved and a wise young lady 
uses a leap-year privilege. 

The paradox of a cold religion warming frightened hearts is 
presented in “The Son” (Dutton. $2.00), by Hildur Dixelius, a 
modern saga of upland Scandinavia. The wretched torment of a 
religion of fear, the brooding darkness of a too close horizon, the 
strength of the people of the vicarage, and the power of one or 
two inhabitants all are well described by a native. The translation 
by Anna Settergren catches, as far as one can judge, the intense 
“realness” of the original. 

An interesting first novel by an English editor of fifty-three 
years is S. Fowler Wright’s “ Deluge” (Cosmopolitan. $2.50). 
The author creates an imaginative and lively situation arising 
in a world which comes into existence after a mysterious sinking 
of land has submerged all the earth but a portion of Britain. 
Mr. Wright is quite satirical toward contemporary “ civilization,” 
but, unless he means his improbable picture of the future as a 
satire, there is little environmental difference. 

There is plenty of novelty in “ The Clock Strikes Two” (Bobbs- 
Merrill. $2.00), by Henry Kitchell Webster. Indeed the reader 
will also get many thrills from the ingenious complications woven 
into the tale. Though full of mystery it lacks the customary 
detective atmosphere. The police have no part at all in its 
solution, yet there is much to be solved. Unfortunately the 
romance mixed with it degenerates into maudlin sentimentality 
that not only spoils it, but mars as well the unraveling of the 
main plot. 

With his happy faculty of mingling with his romances episodes 
both fascinating and informative, Harold Bindloss writes “The 
Lone Hand” (Stokes. $2.00). Set, part in Scotland and part 
in the Canada of which the author writes enthusiastically, “ The 
Lone Hand” tells how Mark Crozier unravelled the mystery as- 
sociated with the disappearance of his brother Jim, the while he 
and his pal, Bob Wellwin, both make happy marriages. The 
character sketching is good, the incidental passages well done, 
and the entire story wholesome. 

Herman Landon has contrived a lot of intriguing entanglements 
in “The Green Shadow” (Dial Press. $2.00), for Martin Dale, 
the familiar “Picaroon” of some of his earlier writing, to rid 
himself of. It is a story of blackmail with more than one inci- 
dental plot and counterplot. Not all the situations are equally 
probable, but one pardons them for the humor in which they are 
usually cloaked. The interest is sustained throughout, and there 
is a big surprise for the reader when the villain is revealed. 
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The editors are not responsible for opinions ex- 


500 words. 
No attention will be paid to anony- 


pressed in this department. 
mous communications. 


Where is the Red Cross at Pittsburgh? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The open, vigorous manner in which America has denounced 
the inhuman treatment accorded to the miners by the coal oper- 
ators is to be commended by everyone who has an ounce of 
justice in his make-up. The distress, misery, and squalor sur- 
rounding the unfortunate miners is almost unspeakable. To dwell 
at length on conditions" would serve no useful purpose, because 
the situation is now fairly well known, due to the publicity of the 
Senatorial investigation. 

One phase of the situation, however, has not been treated in 
the manner it should have been treated. The following colloquy 
between Representatives Carss and Casey, which I take from the 
Congressional Record, explains fully what I have in mind. 

Mr. Carss. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Casey. Yes, gladly. 

Mr. Carss. I would like to ask the gentleman [Mr. Casey] 
if the attention of the American Red Cross has been called 
to the misery that exists among the women and children, and 
the conditions which the gentleman has elaborated upon this 


afternoon. 
Mr. Casey. The attention of the Red Cross has been called 


to the matter with this result, and I will put the statement 

in the Record. A woman by the name of Flowers, in charge 

of the Red Cross at Pittsburgh, was called upon by Lowell 

M. Limpus, the reporter of the New York Daily News, of 

whom I have previously spoken. She said: “It is their fault; 

their fathers could relieve the situation by going back to 
work.” He said: “ Their fathers will not work at the mines 
under the present conditions.” She said: “We are not to 
blame.” “Neither are the children;” said the man Limpus. 

“They did not declare the strike; it is not their fault that 

they are cold and hungry; there is an emergency at your door 

as serious as the New England flood. What is the great 
mother Red Cross going to do about it?” Her answer was 

“ Nothing.” 

No explanation, so far as I know, other than the one advanced 
by Miss Flowers has been advanced by the Red Cross officials 
for their refusal to aid the suffering women and children in the 
mining regions. Is it possible that outside influence has been used 
on the Red Cross to prevent it from entering the coal fields? To 
be frank about the matter, is the Red Cross so heavily subsidized 
by Big Business that it is hampered in the course of its humani- 
tarian work? If this is so, the millions of organized workers 
throughout the country will have an opportunity of giving to the 
Red Cross in its next appeal what the Red Cross has given to 
the worker—“ Nothing.” 


Reading, Mass. James F. DesMonp. 


Injunctions and Starvation 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Allow me to express my sincere commendation of the editorial 
“Injunctions and Starvation,” in the issue of America for March 
10. It is another example of the strong, determined, and cour- 
ageous stand you have been taking in behalf of the rights of 
the working class. 

As you correctly state, there are times and places when legal 
restraints are in order. For it is akiomatic that the welfare of 
the many supersedes that of the few, and that life and property 
must be protected. 

However, when the courts ruthlessly override “important con- 
stitutional rights of entire classes and groups,” the matter na- 
turally assumes a different aspect. For the right of workers to 
strike, if necessary in defending themselves against aggression or 
injustice, is inalienable and fundamental. Hence any instrument, 
however plausibly worded, which strikes at the very basis of 
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industrial liberty and human freedom is indefensibly unconstitu- 
tional. 

Both Mr. John P. Frey and President William Green, of the 
American Federation of Labor, have recently vowed their de- 
termined opposition to the abuse of the injunction in labor dis- 
putes, before the Senate Investigation Committee, at Washing- 
ton, D. C. What the ultimate decision of the Senatorial body 
will be, remains to be seen, but no lasting solution of this vexed 
problem can ensue until a better cooperative understanding and 
spirit of good will between Capital and Labor are established. 

Cincinnati. Wut A. SHENLEY. 


“Welding Our Catholic Alumni” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have just read with interest the article of William I. Loner- 
gan, S.J., in the issue of America for March 17, “Welding Our 
Catholic Alumni.” 

Being an alumnus of a non-Catholic institution, I had never 
before heard of the National Catholic Alumni Federation. I 
believe my own Alma Mater is a member of a similar group, the 
Association of Alumni Secretaries. That Association has done 
for other universities what the Catholic Federation will do for 
our own. 

If the Federation has an individual membership as well as an 
Alumni Association membership, there is little doubt that it will 
one day be a power in our educational life. 

New York. CHartes P. WanLow. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I write with reference to the article in the issue of AMERICA 
for March 17, “ Welding Our Catholic Alumni.” 

Has it not been generally conceded that the alumnus, by his 
interference with college executives in the way the college should 
be run, has done more harm than good to the colleges in the 
country? Occasionally an alumnus does something of merit that 
wins the applause of the college president and trustees, when, for 
instance, he endows a new school. The alumnus as an individual 
is perfectly harmless. Thousands of alumni, banded together 
into a single unit, might do harm as well as good to the university. 

When a man graduates from college, his personal loyalty to 
his Alma Mater is all that is required. He is no longer con- 
nected with campus activity. The university’s decisions on ques- 
tions of athletios should not concern him. If he, personally, in- 
terferes with or objects to what is being done, it makes little dif- 
ference. It is when the alumni, as a group, invade the rightful 
field of the college executives, that the harm is done. 

Banded together the alumni may be stronger than the university 
would wish, e.g., in athletic matters. The individual alumnus 
can do no harm, and perhaps he can do good. Why not let 
him alone? 

New York. 


D. J. M. 
“What One Layman Did” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Rev. Charles T. Corcoran, S.J., has an essay in the issue 
of America for March 17, headed “What One Layman Did.” 
It ought to be put in leaflet form for general distribution. It 
would be an eye opener for many white Catholics. They should 
admire the work done by Mr. David Smith of St. Louis, unedu- 
cated Negro laborer, who made thirty-eight converts in two 
years by the distribution of. catechisms and pamphlets. 

How many among white Catholics show such a record? Are 
there not many white Catholics who lack the courage to distribute 
catechisms and pamphlets? 

It is still true that God chooses his best workers among the 
humble and those whom the world does not know. May Mr. 
David Smith be an example for those white Catholics, rendered 
timid and slothful by human respect, who refuse to give out 
catechisms and pamphlets, which countless non-Catholics are 
eager to receive! 


Denton, Tex. RAYMOND VERNIMONT. 








